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We announce a new passenger, express freight and 
refrigerator cargo service to the Orient from Port- 
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REGULAR 
INSPECTION 


ASSUTES 


PERFECT 
CONDITION 


North American Leasing Service is designed 
particularly for discriminating shippers. 

























Such shippers are careful not only of their 
products but of the cars that carry them to 
destination. They believe that the con- 
dition of the car should reflect the quality 
of the cargo it carries. 


That explains a policy adopted by North 
American years ago and rigidly maintained 
ever since—a policy of operating modern 
cars, and of maintaining them in the best 
of condition at all times. 


TAN K, 


and 


POULTRY 
CARS 


The price of such a policy is constant 
vigilance, regular inspection and frequent 
trips to our own fully equipped car shops. 
The reward is a reputation that any sea- 
soned traffic man will verify. 


If that is the type of service you are inter- 
ested in, we invite you to ask for full details. 


* 
A North 


American 
Car Lease 
Is Sound 
Business 
Economy 


NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR CORPORATION 


N. L. Howard President 


Dept. 3, 327 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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«« SPEED YOUR GOODS THRU GALVESTON .,, 


Texas’ Oldest Port 


Ils America’s 
Quickest and Most 


Efficient “« «€« « « 


It will pay you to investigate the savings to 
be made by shipping through the Port of 
Galveston. 


Saving time is the big item in reducing 

shipping costs. And vessels reach the open 

sea 40 minutes after leaving the docks at Galveston. 
Five trunk lines come in together—no terminal con- 
gestion. One switch ... one hour... . from train yards 
to shipside. Coordinated, central control of all facil- 
ities eliminates confusion, waste, and costly delays. 
Here are modern waterfront warehouses where insur- 
ance rates are low. Covered storage space exceeding 
5,000,000 square feet. Grain elevators to house 
9,000,000 bushels. Steamship lines serving 126 ports. 


Write today for the complete facts. Let us send you 
the ' ne Digest," FREE. It gives sailing dates 
. ? and all shipping news. Ad- 
dress your inquiries to the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Galveston; Texas. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS: (Left) The finest waterfront 
warehouses in the South insure fire protection, low 
insurance rates, speed in handling. (Top) Vessels have 
regularly assigned berths and cargoes are assembled 
here—a policy of efficiency that lessens the movement 
of ships in the harbor. (Center) Interior of the $1,000,000 
Pier 23 -26. Concrete and sprinkler protected. Bottom) 
Elevator “B."’ Emptied 500 cars in one day. Can load 
three ships at one time. 


Galveston is an Ideal Location for a Manufacturing or Distributing Base 


< __ thePort of- 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 

interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 

tting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
o ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
o other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
ehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
Hplication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 













RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


HERE is much food for thought in the outburst of 

Senator Carter Glass the other day with respect to 
the continued lending of money to states for relief pur- 
poses and the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, not only in this matter, but in the lending 
of millions of dollars to the railroads. One may well ask 
where all this money is to come from and how it is ever 
to be paid back. 

There is something incongruous in imposing taxes on 
all the people in order to raise money for the relief of 
those whom Congress thinks ought to be relieved—even 
if that relief comes under the head of charity and is for 
the hungry and starving. They ought to be relieved, but 
ought not the relief to come in some other way—through 
Voluntary offerings of their fellows, for instance? Is it 
right to compel charity? With how much more emphasis 
can these questions be asked when the problem is one of 
keeping a certain business going. 

Of course, the times are exceptional and the line 
ought not to be drawn too closely; something must, per- 
haps, be conceded to emergency and chaotic conditions. 
Neither do we go so far as to agree with Senator Glass 
that, if it had not been for the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation, we would have been on the road to business 
recovery. But we do think the country has gone too far 
in this paternalistic policy and, with respect to the rail- 
roads, at least, we think it is time to call a halt. 

The railroads, many of them, should, we think, go 
through receivership or undergo reorganization by some 
such plan as is proposed by bills pending in Congress. 
They cannot hope to continue to do business with the 
top-heavy structures they now maintain. It is doing 
them and business generally no favor, we believe, to con- 
tinue to lend them money that they may carry on prac- 
tically as if there had been no radical change in economic 
conditions. Moreover, the vast sums that are being 
loaned to them are daily increasing their debt to the 
government and, to that extent, not only lending support 
to arguments in favor of the government taking them over 
entirely, but contributing actually to a condition where 
it may have to take them. 

We would not attempt to say what loans that have 
been made were not justified nor what roads ought to go 
through reorganization, but we are firmly convinced that 
the present policy should not continue. We think rail- 
road executives, pleading for fair conditions of regula- 
tion and competition, would greatly strengthen their 
position if they would admit this publicly, as many do 
privately, though we appreciate, of course, the extent to 
which their tongues are bridled by financial control. But 
we believe a change must and will come. After all, as 
Senator Glass pointed out, receiverships do not abolish 
railroads or even throw men out of employment. They 
must “deflate” to meet changing conditions. In no other 
way, it seems to us, can they justify their claims to the 
present level of rates—or any level. Of course, as we have 
said many times, this program or any program ought to 
be accompanied by a policy of fairness to the railroads 
in other respects; they should be freed from unfair com- 
petition by equalization of the restrictions that put them 
at a disadvantage with their competitors. 

There is only one theory on which the treatment of 
railroads under the present policy of constantly lending 
them the people’s money can be justified at all; that is 
that they are affected by a public interest and, for the 
benefit of the public, must be allowed or compelled to 
function. What we have said is to be taken in connection 
with a realization of this fact. They cannot be coldly 
allowed to perish as we might look on with feelings of 
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compassion, perhaps, but no sense of responsibility, if a 
grocery store or a hardware merchant failed in business, 
but our helpfulness to them must not run wild, as it 
seems to us now to be in danger of doing. 

We could say a good deal with respect to the ideas of 
Senator Glass in general as to raising money by taxation 
for the relief of the unemployed. Whatever the right or 
the wrong of the policy, however, the thing would not be 
nearly as bad if the funds thus raised were always hon- 
estly and efficiently employed and if those who benefit 
from them were put to work to earn them where there is 
work to do. It is rather queer, as we view it, to see the 
streets of Chicago covered with snow that ought to be 
cleared and nothing like the necessary number of men 
at work doing it—because of lack of funds—though the 
county, like other counties, is distributing as freely as 
possible its dole among the unemployed. Why not put 
the able-bodied ones to work earning what they get? It 
would save their self respect and, at the same time, get 
value received for the money spent. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


N his testimony before the Senate finance committee 
(elsewhere in this issue), L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware and Hudson, said that only one railroad was 
now paying its normal dividend. Asked what that road 
was he said it was the Chesapeake and Ohio. Incidentally, 
the C. and O. is one of the few railroads now carrying 
regular advertising in The Traffic World. It uses a page 
every week and now and then, as last week, two pages. 
This may be either a cause or an effect of its prosperity, 
as one chooses to look at it. Perhaps it is just spending 
money because it has it to spend, but we rather think its 
use of advertising space in a publication that reaches its 
customers has at least something to do with the amount 
of business it gets. 

Note also the statement of Harvey S. Firestone to 
the Committee of One Hundred. He told how he “licked 
the panic of 1920 and paid off a forty-five million dollar 
debt by advertising heavily in the newspapers. I told 
my sales manager to go on a vacation. Then I placed full 
page newspaper advertisements in every city in the 
United States. Within two months I sold eighteen mil- 
lion tires,” and so on. 

Does it pay to advertise? Yes, if the advertising is 
intelligent—which means so written and placed as to 
appeal to the persons whom it is desired to reach. 


“PROPAGANDA” 


UR correspondence contains a good many letters 

from time to time—some of them for publication 
and some of them not—charging that we are guilty of 
“propaganda” of one sort or another. Sometimes it is 
charged that we consciously utter propaganda with ul- 
terior motives, and at other times it is merely suggested 
that we have innocently “fallen for” propaganda uttered 
by others, the tone of the latter kind of letter being 
more or less condescending and sympathetic. 
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A word as to our attitude and motives may not} 
amiss. This publication has been in existence for neay 
twenty-five years. For nineteen of those years its pres 
editor has voiced its policies. In all that time it }, 
been in close touch with the transportation situation ay 
has given it attentive study; it has had opportuniti, 
for observation and knowledge of what is proposed ay 
why it is proposed that are not afforded to the ording 
individual. We have, we believe, the ability and the a 
formation to determine the probable selfish motives 
hind advocacy of measures and plans. We are not easily 
victimized. We do not care and have never cared what tly 
railroads want, what the shippers want, what the moty 
transport operators want, or what they do not want 
We try to determine for ourselves what is best for th 
public interest, regardless of who is for it or who againg 
it. We do not say that our judgment is infallible, by 
we do say that it is honest and unbiased. To be franj 
and reasonable, we might admit that, if circumstanca 
were other than they are, it is conceivable that we might 
be influenced by selfish interest to oppose or favor this o 
that policy. But our interest, it so happens, is to steer, 
straight course without fear or favor; in the long run, 
though we may lose a friend or a client here and there o 
the way, we believe this is the wise policy for a publica. 
tion of our kind to pursue; we believe we profit by it; to 
that extent and to that extent only is our course dictated 
by selfishness—and it so happens that this selfishness, if 
selfishness it be, is in accord with fairness. 

We think many of those who disagree with us at 
times could well take a leaf from our book and realiz 
that, for them too, the public interest is the best guide, 
even though, at times, to follow the public interest may 
mean giving up what looks like a temporary advantage. 
What we all should want and what is to the interest of 
all of us, in the long run, is a sound transportation policy 
that will give to each kind of transport the traffic to 
which it is entitled under fair conditions and that will 
insure efficient operation in the interest of commerce. 
When we advocate this or that course in fairness to the 
railroads, for instance, we do it, not out of regard for 
the railroads—their stockholders and their officers—but 
in the interest of what we regard as sound transportation 
for the benefit of the public. We may be wrong in spe 
cific instances as to what is the right course, but our ob- 
ject is always to find it and not to find something that 
may mean a little business for us. We realize, of course, 


that the railroads are out fighting for themselves, but the f 


point is that we are not interested in their motives; We 
are interested only in ascertaining whether what they 
want is the right thing for them to have. 

As to our “falling for,” innocently or otherwise, prop: 
aganda of the railroads or anyone else, we would suggest 
a glance at our record. Many of the things in the inter: 
est of which some group or other is accused of issuing 
“propaganda” were first advocated by us; we have led— 
we do not follow. If a course we have advocated is ul 
wise, we are to blame, not those who have come to agree 
(Continued on page 376) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 

















At this time, when this country 
thinks it is suffering almost unbear- 
able misery on account of the collapse 
caused by the destruction of confidence 
by reason of obedience to “do others 
as they would do you,” a good contrast 


hen the World 
new Indescribable 
orror and Misery 


t Walt, provided by history. Nine hundred years ago, exactly, trans- 
for thgmport was so poor in France that three years of crop failure 

. resulting from too much rain brought a condition that could 
agains mot obtain in this country unless the excess of rain or lack 
le, bygmof it was practically world-wide. 


“Food was obtainable only at exorbitant prices,” says “The 
Student’s History of France.” “The poorer classes, after en- 
during unheard-of sufferings, were driven at last to the most 
revolting expedients to appease their hunger. An innkeeper 
near Macon was burnt alive for having massacred no less than 
forty-eight unhappy wayfarers, whose bodies had afterward 
been devoured. Human flesh was publicly exposed for sale 
in the market of Tournus.” 

Nature smiled on that part of France in 1034. The harvest 
was three times as large as usual. The well-fed people then 
were able to drive back the wolves that had come into their 
villages to devour the bodies of men and women that lay in 
the highways because there were not enough strong people to 


2 frank 
Stance 
> Might 
this or 
steer 4 
ig run, 
ere On 
ublica. 















It; to bury them. 
ctated Even the horrors of the last war seem pale in comparison 
ess. if with the disaster that fell on France when Napoleon took 

mais 450,000 men into his campaign against Russia in 1812 and fewer 

than 100,000 came straggling back to their homes in France, 

us ai the Hessian states, and the low countries. 
It might be suggested that they are white-livered who can 
‘ealizef see no return to normal conditions for this country without 
ruide descent into lower pits. One of the best signs of returning 
'S) equilibrium, it might be suggested, is the renewal of loans by 
[| may creditors to debtors. True, many creditors have no real desire 
tage to renew, but they cannot help themselves. Ordering the sheriff 

“o“ BY to sell out the debtor brings merely the expense of the sale 
est off and the transfer to the creditor of the burden of carrying the 
volicy pledged property. Renewal of a mortgage that cannot be 

* — satisfied out of the proceeds of a forced sale is the only way 
fic tof out for many creditors. 
will Meanwhile, credit is piling up in banks; that is, deposits 
are increasing. Some day the owners of credit (deposits) will 
lerce. } come to the conclusion that there is nothing for them in 
> the keeping their credits practically unemployed and that the only 
thing to be done is to get a job for the unemployed dollars. 
1 for When that is done, it is human experience, it is not long until 
—but @ things are humming again. 

; It is also human experience that emergence from a depres- 
ition HF sion is an accomplished fact before there is a realization of it. 
spe- 

» ob- It may be disrespectful ~ —~ 
bi that the report of the Nationa 

that ae apestation Transportation Committee, in many 
Ir'se, Committee’s hone places, suggests that it was pre- 
pared by apprentice hands. Yet 

the : there are men in Washington who 


we are unable to repress smiles when Messrs. Baruch, Howell, and 
Legge say that “circuitous haulage should be eliminated.” No 
one has ever contended otherwise. But if any of the three men 
mentioned will show W. W. Atterbury, Daniel Willard, or any 
other railroad president where his hired men are doing cir- 
‘OP’ & cuitous hauling, there are men in Washington who will bet 
rest the last penny they have that it will be cut out. 

The trouble is that there is so little “circuitous haulage” 
: that can be identified as such that its elimination would not 
ing Produce a perceptible effect on the finances of the railroads. 
“ The Commission believes it has eliminated circuitous hauling 
by its circuitous limitations in fourth section orders. But what 


hey 


un- a Mess those limitations have made has been shown by H. B. 
ree 


Cummins, the Louisiana-Texas lines’ tariff publishing agent, in 
several communications to the Commission, reproduced in part 
im The Traffic World. The Commission, in a few csaes, has 
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specifically condemned hauls as entailing wasteful transpor- 
tation. 

Like all amateurs, the members of the committee indulge 
in generalities with which no one can disagree but which 
experts find hard to apply. Presumably, circuitous haulage is 
wasteful. It may be wasteful for the Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, to haul anything between Washington, D. C., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., because it has a long line in comparison with the 
Baltimore and Ohio. Perhaps the Baltimore and Ohio should 
not haul anything between Philadelphia, Pa., and Pittsburgh, 
because its line is longer than that of the Pennsylvania. 

But the arguments made by L. F. Loree in behalf of his 
low-grade, short-line across Pennsylvania—that it would enable 
other trunk lines to save hauling over their longer lines—did 
not impress the Commission enough to cause it to issue him 
a certificate of convenience and necessity. 

“Parallel lines and systems are wasteful and unnecessary,” 
another solemn announcement by the committee, looks like the 
declaration of a sophomore turned loose with writing mate- 
rials. Every eastern trunk line between New York and Chi- 
cago comes under that condemnation, unless there is a closer 
definition of “parallel lines and systems.”’ Perhaps all but one 
should be scrapped. Perhaps all cities and towns not on the 
main line of the road left in existence should be required to 
ship and receive freight by branch lines and trucks serving 
the one trunk line that is left. By the same sign, the five or 
six lines between St. Louis and Kansas City should be reduced 
to one, with feeder lines to and from the towns and cities 
not on the surviving line. And when that is done some dyspep- 
tic person may haul a tape line out of his pocket, measure the 
feeders, and find that they have just about the same mileage 
as the so-called parallel lines. 

Possibly some evangelist could persuade the Commission 
and the authorities of Texas to get religion. Sometimes the 
Commission forbids the abandonment of lines. (See C. St. P. 
M. & O. abandonment, elsewhere in this issue.) In many 
abandonment cases Texas authorities, opposing abandonment, 
urge that the state has enacted legislation intended to return 
traffic to the rails. Now, if they got religion, it might be that 
they would abandon their evil ways and, as a mark of their 
regeneration, accelerate instead of impede a scrapping of un- 
profitable lines. More and better abandonments might tem- 
porarily improve the finances of some companies but not the 
finances of communities left without railroads. 





The Commission has been ad- 
vised that the authorities of Penn- 
sylvania will not go to the federal 
courts asking them to overturn the 
decision of the federal body in No. 25385, Intrastate Class Rates 
in Pennsylvania. (See Traffic World, Jan. 14, p. 58.) That 
is the case in which the Commission found that the rigid fourth 
section provision in the constitution of Pennsylvania caused 
discrimination against interstate commerce in violation of sec- 
tion 13 and directed the railroads to put the intrastate class 
rates on the interstate level. 

Former Commissioner Woodlock, in commenting on the 
case, said it was interesting and expressed the hope that the 
controversy would be settled by the courts. Pensnylvania 
shippers and the Pennsylvania commission, however, are satis- 
fied to have the state’s rates on the federal level because of 
the harm a different state level could do them. 

There was an idea that, after Governor Pinchot had had 
his way in the reorganization of the Pennsylvania commission, 
he might upset the apple cart and compel the state to take 
the question to the federal courts. The fear on that point, 
however, is believed to have been without foundation, so Mr. 
Woodlock may be disappointed a bit. 


Pennsylvania Abandons 
Fourth Section Case 





Thirty-five or forty years ago, 
no sooner had Congress met than 
the leaders began talking about how 
soon they could get through. They 
yearned to return to their private 
affairs. Now, if there is any such 
talking, it is a mere “stall.” The vast majority of lawmakers, 
it is believed, have no private business worth talking about 
to which to return. 

In other words, the country is now having its laws made 
by men who have such small places in the world of business 
that their public office income far outweighs their private 
business affairs. It is having its laws written by men who 
have arrived at their zenith when they get to Congress. They 
have no urge to return to their homes except for the repairing 
of their political fences. 

The day of law-making by men whose private interests were 
such as to urge them to discharge the public business with 
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the least waste of time is gone. That class of men, however, 
cannot waste their time in back slapping primary campaigns. 

Senator Patterson Harrison, of Mississippi, came to Wash- 
ington first when the last of the old style members of Congress 
was disappearing from public life. Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams, also a Mississippian, a rich planter, was probably the 
last of that class. He retired from Congress in 1923, disgusted 
with the futility of most of the things done by his colleagues 
who made job-holding their means of livelihood instead of a 
public duty to be discharged in the shortest possible time. 
Imagine a Congress of men such as Owen D. Young, Daniel 
Willard, and Hale Holden fiddling around Washington putting 
in time instead of getting the work done because of their 
sense of obligation to the public. 

Senator “Pat” Harrison must have had in mind the class 
of men that was passing off the stage when he came here as 
a youngster, and, in the course of the hearing by the Senate 
finance committee on ways to get out of the depression, asked 
E. D. Duffield, president of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
what the effect would be on the affairs of the country if the 
special session that is to be called by President Roosevelt were 
to give assurance of a balanced budget, a sound fiscal policy, 
and early adjournment. 

“Nothing could be done which would have a greater effect,” 
said Mr. Duffield. He indicated that the fear of legislation in 
which the statute writers proposed to repeal the law of supply 
and demand, or something of that sort, was a factor the bad 
effect of which could not easily be measured—aA. E. H. 


“PROPAGANDA” 
(Continued from page 374) 


with us. For instance, from the very start, we opposed 
the government’s waterway development policy, especially 
its barge line enterprise, when the railroads were “pussy- 
footing” about it—making speeches and granting inter- 
views meant to conciliate waterway advocates, express- 
ing the opinion that, perhaps, waterways would contrib- 
ute to railroad traffic and much other “hooey” of the 
complacent, friendly kind. The railroads do not like to 
arouse antagonism. They know better and they act dif- 
ferently now—but we did it first; we showed the way. 
Whether we had any influence with them or not we do 
not know and we do not care; we decided for ourselves. 

Take the idiotic Hoch-Smith resolution as another 
instance. From the first we ridiculed it and advocated its 
repeal. Though the railroads temporized with the sub- 
ject and it was difficult to find railroad executives who 
would actually oppose the resolution, we were accused 
of being “pro railroad” because we opposed it. But we 
have had the satisfaction of seeing practically every man 
or group whose opinion is worth while coming to our 
view; even the National Industrial Traffic League, the 
national organization of industrial and commercial traffic 
men, finally advocated repeal. 

We have been accused of being “pro railroad” be- 
cause we have advocated equalization of regulation as be 
tween the commercial motor vehicles and the railroads 
and payment by commercial motor vehicles of a proper 
amount for their use of the highway as a place of doing 
business. Have we followed the railroads in this or have 
we led? Distinctly the latter. Even now we find some 
railroad executives minimizing the effect of unfair motor 
competition, but we have never wavered—and we saw it 
first. Here, too, we have had the satisfaction of seeing 
individuals and groups among shippers and motor trans- 
port operators themselves come to our way of thinking. 
In this case, again, we do not know how much our course 
has had to do with influencing opinion, and we do not 
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care. We were right and we still are right. If we did ny 
think so we would change our attitude. 

To our way of thinking, the weakest argument thy 
anyone can oppose to a suggested course of action is thy 
it is proposed by this or that interest for selfish reason 
One who has to decide or consider the issue, or who tak 
it on himself to consider it, ought to be able to determin 
the right or wrong quite aside from the question of why 
wants a thing or who does not want it. We think we ap 
thus able to determine and we proceed on that theory; jt 
we err it is because our judgment is unsound and not kk 
cause of lack of purpose, absence of opportunity to knoy 
what is going on, or dearth of hard-boiled experience, 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 
totaled 501,320 cars, according to fhe car service division of th 
American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 18,128 cars above the preceding 
week, but 60,215 cars below the corresponding week in 193) 
and 219,369 cars under the same period in 1931. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended February 11 
totaled 141,554 cars, a decrease of 10,752 cars below the preced 
ing week; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 154,052 cars, a decrease of 7,928 cars below the preced. 
ing week; grain and grain products loading totaled 21,461 cars, 
3,969 cars below the preceding week; forest products loading 
totaled 12,243 cars, 2,041 cars below the preceding week; ore 
loading amounted to 2,095 cars, an increase of 714 cars above 
the week before; coal loading amounted to 146,889 cars, an 
increase of 40,672 cars above the preceding week; coke 
loading amounted to 7,297 cars, 1,730 cars above the preceding 
week; and live stock loading amounted to 15,729 cars, a de 
crease of 298 cars below the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Febru. 
ary 11 as compared with the loading in the corresponding period 
of 1932 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,158 and 5,466; live 
stock, 1,621 and 1,507; coal, 33,638 and 23,807; coke, 3,052 and 2,204: 
forest products, 921 and 1, 564; ore, 257 and 774; merchandise, LL C. i, 
40,935 and 48,726; miscellaneous, 34,874 and 42, 745; total, 1933, 119, 456: 
1932, 126,813; 1931, 164,357. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,202 and 3,228 
live stock, 1,152 and 1,334; coal, 29,113 and 28,158; coke, 2,269 and 
1,898; forest products, 575. and 949; ore, 81 and 75; merchandise, 
7. Cc. L., 31,720 and 38,914; miscellaneous, 26,515 and 37,562; total, 
1933, 93, 627; 1932, 112,118; 1931, 147,522. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 235 and 289; 
stock, 47 and 37; coal, 31,351 and 25,765; coke, 318 and 242; 
products, 403 and 597; ore, 32 and 101; merchandise, L. C. L.,, 
and 5,364; miscellaneous, 3,682 and 5,228; total, 1933, 40,885; 1932, 37,623; 
1931, 43,658. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,242 and 2,465; live 
stock, 913 and 937; coal, 22,505 and 13,170; coke, 326 and 345; forest 
products, 4,235 and 7,361; ore, 205 and 310; merchandise, La C. ty 
27,736 and 32,200; miscellaneous, 24,145 and 29, 918; total, 1933, 82,307; 
1932, 86,706; 1931, 112,268. 

‘ Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,073 and 5,835; 
live stock, 3,954 and 5,831; coal, 9,566 and 7,517; coke, 1,037 and 723; 
forest products, 3,206 and 4,276; ore, 53 and 72; merchandise, zy & 
15,849 and 21,577; miscellaneous, 12,755 and 18, 651; total, 1933, 50, 493; 
1932, 64,482; 1931, 87,964. 

Central western district. Grain and grain products, 5,754 and 
10,780; live stock, 6,469 and 7,641; coal, 13,845 and 8,891; coke, 106 and 
145; forest products, 1,600 and 3,279: ore, 1,293 and 1,288; merchan- 
dise, i 20,791 and 26,035; miscellaneous, 21,483 and 28,136; total, 
1933, 71,341; sos, 85,195; 1931, 105, 936. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 2,797 and 3,960; 
live stock, 1,573 and 1,467; coal, 6,871 and 3,608; coke, 189 and 99; 
forest products, 1,303 and 2,721; ore, 174 ‘and. 233; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 12,204 and 13,753; miscellaneous, 18,100 and 22, 757; total, 1933, 
43, 211; 1932, 48,598; 1931, 58, 984. 

Total, all roads: Grain ‘and grain products, 21,461 and 32,023; live 
stock, 15, 729 and 18,754; coal, 146,889 and 110,916; coke, 7,297 and 5,676, 
forest products, 12, 243 “and 19, 747; ore, 2,095 and 2,853: merchandise, 
L. C. lL, 154,052 and 186,569; miscellaneous, 141,554 and 184,997; 
1933, 501,320; 1932, 561,535; 1931, 720,689. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


live 


total, 


1933 1932 1931 
Four weeks in January............+0. 1,910,496 2,266,771 3 973,211 
Week ended February 4.........e.ee0- 483,192 573,923 719,053 
Week ended February 11.............. 501,320 561,535 720,689 
ae | 
MME So ascieas bse asetaneeeiieten 2,895,008 3,402,'229 4,312,955 


. C. C. OFFICES CLOSED 
The offices of a Commission and other government depart- 
ments were closed February 22, a legal holiday in the District 
of Columbia. 
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NEW WATERMELON BASES 


ITH relatively small changes in it, the southern railroads 
Wwin be able to put into effect a scheme of rates on water- 
melons proposed by them in I. and S. No. 3706, watermelons 
from, to and between southern points, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 3, having found the scheme unobjectionable except in minor 
respects. The report in the suspension case also covers No. 
95082, Augusta Fruit and Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
and fourth section application No. 14614. The formal complaint 
It alleged that rates on 
watermelons from points in the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida 
to Staunton and Charlottesville, Va., were unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. 

According to the report the principal proposal was to sub- 
stitute for the present commodity rates between points in the 
south and from the the south to all points in official territory 
rates made 30 per cent of so-called constructive first class rates 
described in Florida Railroad Commissioners vs. A. & R., 144 
IL Cc. C. 603. The southern carriers also proposed to cancel 
existing rates on watermelons from points in southern terri- 
tory to destinations in western trunk line territory and Canada. 


> knoy 
ace, was dismissed for lack of prosecution. 
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sr A further proposal was to cancel existing commodity rates from 
receafm central territory to points in the south and establish the sixth 
L cars class rates in lieu thereof. 

oading The Commissicn found justified the suspended rates be- 


tween points in the south and between the south and central 


eal territory. 
rs, an The suspended rates from the south to New England, trunk 
coke line and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territories were found not jus- 
eding tified, without prejudice, however, to the filing of rates on the 
a de basis of 30 per cent of the constructive first class rates, pro- 
vided that the rates from the border points between southern 
Yebru.f 2nd official territories through which the traffic actually passes 
,eriod are applied as minima from points in southern territory. Other 
proposed rates, the Commission said, namely, those from cen- 
tral to southern territories, and from points in the south to 
7 live western trunk line teritory and Canada, were not justified. 
on In fourth section order No. 11163, watermelons to trunk line 
9,456: and New England territories, based on the fourth section ap- 
plication mentioned and filed by Agent Tilford, in behalf of 
52m parties to Glenn and Curlett tariffs, the Commission has author- 
ndise, ized the longer lines to meet the rates of the short lines on the 
total, basis shown in the findings in the suspension proceeding. 


Concurring in part, Commissioner Brainerd objected to the 
finding in respect of rates to Canadian points. Commissioner 
4,817 Lee, also concurring in part, agreed with the majority in every- 
thing except the fixing of the rates from the border gateways 
live as minima. He said that it seemed entirely improper for the 
Commission to allow the rates from the border gateways, ap- 


live 


ie Plicable on watermelons from a territory of small production, 
sl to increase, relatively and in some instances, actually, the 30 
835; per cent rates to be paid by the southern producers. He said 
™ he agreed to the grant of fourth section relief only because of 
493. the necessity for conforming to the policy of the Commission 
Bs in that matter. 

and 

and 


an OHIO CRUSHED STONE 


‘The Commission, in No. 25020, rates on crushed stone, 


‘60; & gravel, sand and slag within the state of Ohio, and cases joined 
ise, with it, has ordered the carriers to rewrite their rates on the 
133, road-building aggregates mentioned, within Ohio and from the 
~ | borders on Ohio of Pennsylvania and West Virginia into Ohio, 
16. not later than May 15, in accordance with the P. S. M. 923 scale. 
se, That is one of the two scales used by the railroads in Ohio in 
‘al, making rates on the aggregates. It got its name from the fact 


that it was the result of the proceedings of a special meeting 


v0 and therefore called the proceedings of a special meeting, 
: P. S. M. for short and given a number. It was adopted in 
11 January, 1928, 

53 In a report written by Chairman Farrell the Commission 
89 found unreasonable the rates on crushed stone from Hillsville, 


= Shaw Junction and Walford, Pa., and rates on slag from Midland 
and Sharpsville, Pa., and from Weirton, W. Va., to destinations 
in Ohio. That finding was made on the formal complaints 

t. Joined with the proceeding against the Ohio state rates. 

t Intrastate rates in Ohio, on crushed stone, gravel, sand and 

; slag in open-top cars, were found unjustly discriminatory against 

interstate commerce, unduly preferential of shippers in Ohio 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





and unduly prejudicial to shippers in West Virginia and in 
western Pennsylvania. The scale mentioned is to be used in 
removing the unreasonableness, unjust discrimination, undue 
preference and undue prejudice. 

The scale to be used in making the new rates and the scale 
prescribed by the Commission in Pennsylvania Sand & Gravel 
Producers’ Association vs. B. & O., 104 I. C. C. 717, for use in 
making rates from Pennsylvania to Ohio, West Virginia and 
New York were urged by one or the other of the interests in 
this proceeding, the complainants urging the so-called Penn 
scale. The Commission, however, preferred the P. S. M. scale, 
which ends with a rate of 145 cents a ton for a 200-mile haul, 
while the Penn scale ends with a rate of 140 cents for a haul 
of that length. 

The PSM scale begins with a rate of 60 cents for distances 
up to twenty miles, becomes 65 cents at 25 miles; 85 cents at 50 
miles; 95 cents at 75 miles; 105 cents at 100 miles; 115 cents at 
125 miles; 125 cents at 150 miles; 135 cents at 175 miles; and 
ends, as before said, with a rate of 145 cents at 200 miles. Noth- 
ing is added for joint-line hauls, differing in that respect from 
the Penn scale. The latter permits the addition of 20 cents for 
a joint-line haul but the testimony was that that was seldom 
added. 

The scale, however, is not to be applied on distances of 40 
miles and less. The object of that proviso is to enable the 
carriers to maintain, according to the report, reasonable groups 
of origin and destination with the group rate based on the 
average distance from and to points in the group. 

Commissioner Aitchison dissented for the reason that, as he 
said, ii was not apparent that the increase in the Ohio intrastate 
rates would result in any betterment of the carrier revenues 
so as to remove the unjust discrimination found to have existed; 
and that the increases in the state rates are required over a 
wider scope of territory than that in which, in the circum- 
stances, the Pennsylvania or West Virginia shippers can be said 
to be subjected to any prejudice. 

Commissioner Eastman, also dissenting in part, said that 
in his judgment the majority had erred in prescribing a scale 
which on the whole was higher than the single-line Penn scale. 
The result, he said, would be that the rates within Ohio and 
from complainants’ plants to destinations in Ohio, in general, 
would be higher than the prevailing level of interstate rates 
within the same general territory, a level which the Commis- 
sion, he added, had prescribed. He also objected to the provi- 
sion permitting grouping expressing the fear that it would be 
used to accomplish undue preference. 

This proceeding also embraces No. 24597, Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Cement Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al.; and four sub-numbers, 
The Carbon Limestone Co. vs. Same; Lake Erie Limestone Co. 
vs. Same; The Standard Slag Co. vs. Same; and Union Limestone 
Co. vs. Same. 


COTTON TO TEXAS PORTS 


Carload rates on cotton to Texas ports that could be used 
only on flat cotton have been condemned by the Commission, 
division 2, in I. and S. No. 3804, cotton from Texas to Texas 
ports. Specifically the Commission found the proposed carload 
rates on cotton from points on respondents’ lines, the Burlington- 
Rock Island, Fort Worth & Denver City, and The Wichita Valley, 
in Texas to Texas ports, were subject to its jurisdiction, Further 
it found the suspended rates not justified, ordered the schedules 
to be canceled and discontinue the proceeding. 

The rates were published from stations on the lines men- 
tioned in Texas for interstate application to Houston, Galveston 
and Texas City. No similar proposal was made by any other 
railroad, said the Commission. 

The proposal brought on a controversy between interior and 
port cotton interests. The Texas commission and some of the 
parties in the controversy contended that although the sus- 
pended rates were published for interstate application, the move- 
ments which would occur thereunder would be intrastate in 
character. The contentions on that point, the Commission said, 
presented a jurisdictional question. Of course, the Commission 
said, if the traffic were intrastate it was beyond its jurisdiction. 
But that fact, it said, was not established. The report said it 
was common practice for interstate rates to be published for 
application between two points in a single state, where the 
transportation between such points was wholly within the boun- 
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daries of that state, but by various means such, for instance, as 
transit arrangements, the transportation which, to all appear- 
ances, was intrastate, was linked with transportation from or 
to points in other states, or foreign countries, in such manner 
as to render the through movement, including that between the 
two points in one state, subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

The proposed rates which the Commission said were equal 
to the present any-quantity rates on compressed-in-transit or 
c.i.t. cotton, minus the compress allowance, carried a carload 
minimum of 32,500 pounds. They would apply only when the 
cotton was loaded by consignor, unloaded by consignee, tendered 
on one bill of lading, on one day, by one shipper, consigned to 
one consignee, at one destination, and at one point of delivery 
at such destination. It was provided that concentration and 
transit privileges would be allowed on cotton moving under the 
proposed rates but that they did not include any allowance for 
such services as compression, loading, unloading, and topping. 

The proposed rates, the Commission said, constituted a new 
basis for a different character of service from that at present 
in vogue, but that there was no proposal to make any change 
in the present any-quantity rates. The any-quantity rates, the 
report said, would remain available for all shippers who desired 
to use them. 

Under the proposal a rate of 37 cents would become effective 
from Fort Worth to the ports. The present c.i.t. rate is 47 
cents with an allowance of 10 cents for compression. The pres- 
ent c.i.t. rate was cut from 74 cents, the latter established as 
the result of the decision in 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, 
165 I. C. C. 595, to enable the carriers to meet truck competition. 
That 37-cent rate, the Commission said, would apply on any 
cotton which was put up in a bale whether it be the uncom- 
pressed gin bale with a density of approximately 12 pounds a 
cubic foot, ordinarily referred to as flat cotton, the standard- 
compressed bale with a density of approximately 22.5 pounds a 
cubic foot, the high-density compressed bale with a density of 
approximately 32 pounds a cubic foot, or the round bale referred 
to in American Round Bale Press Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 32 
I. C. C. 468. 

The Commission said the proposed minimum of 32,500 
pounds was the maximum amount of flat cotton that could be 
physically loaded into a 40-foot car, and could not be loaded into 
a smaller car. It said that on behalf of protestants it was freely 
predicted that to allow the proposed rates to become effective 
it would mark the beginning of the end of the interior cotton 
markets, compresses, banks, and small buyers, who would find 
it impossible for financial and other reasons to accumulate a 
sufficient quantity of flat cotton to obtain the benefit of the 
carload rate. This, it was said, would adversely affect many 
interior communities and would tend to eliminate all but the 
larger operators from the cotton business, thus affecting a re- 
striction in competition for the purchase of cotton, which eventu- 
ally would result adversely to the producer. The port interests, 
the Commission added, were equally confident that the dire 
results foreseen by the protestants would not occur. The Com- 
mission said that in view of the conclusion reached it was 
unnecessary to discuss the evidence with respect to these mat- 
ters in greater detail. 

Since the advent of the truck, the Commission said, the car- 
riers have found it necessary to cast about for meeting that 
competition and that it had consistently endeavored to facilitate 
the efforts of the carriers to cope with that competition. The 
exigencies of recent competitive conditions, it added, have been 
great and it may well be that a departure from old methods and 
practices and the establishment of carload rates on cotton afford 
an appropriate method of dealing with the situation. Upon that 
point, the Commission added, it expressed no opinion at the 
moment. 

The Commission said that it was of the opinion, however, 
that respondents, having felt constrained to institute a carload 
rate system, should not have proposed a basis so designed as, 
in substance, to restrict its application to the commodity in one 
particular package. It said it was its view, on the contrary, 
that if the carriers were convinced that the establishment of 
a carload system afforded a possible solution of their competi- 
tive problem they should have provided a basis which would 
afford to all cotton in the various forms in which it was cus- 
tomarily shipped an opportunity to move in carloads at alterna- 
tive rates and minima related in such manner as to give appro- 
priate weight to the loading possibilities of bales of the three 
different densities, hereinbefore mentioned, in which the com- 
modity was commonly offered for transportation. It concluded 
that their failure so to do would result in undue prejudice to 
cotton, in bales in densities higher than the flat bales to which 
the suspended rates were designed to apply. The Commis- 
sion in its report referred to the alternative minima established 
under the so-Galled Arkansas plan, from points in Arkansas to 
Louisiana ports and said that a representative of the Missouri 
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Pacific, a prime mover in the establishment of the Arka, 
plan, said that company was much gratified With the regy 
thereof in so far as bringing the cotton back to the rails, 
economies in operation were concerned. The port interey 
the Commission said, vigorously protested the establishme 
of the Arkansas plan. 

The Commission said the question of the proper Measure , 
and relation between alternative carload rates and minim, , 
cotton was so broad in scope and of such vital interest to 4 
industry that it did not feel warranted in making any deterpj,, 
tion with respect thereto upon this limited record. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 20039, National My 
tar & Supply Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al., on further hearing, } 
prescribed a mileage scale to be used in the making of rats 
on agricultural limestone from Gibsonburg, O., to destinatig, 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan and on intrastate tra) 
within Michigan. The order issued in connection with the, 
port requires the establishment of the interstate rates not late 
than May 19. No order was issued in connection with the j 
trastate rates. The Commission said that that matter was ly 
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to be worked out by the state commission and the railrog Fo 
so that the state rates would harmonize with the interstafipy di\ 
rates. Rates are to be on a minimum of 60,000 pounds, the lingimtion © 






to be in bags or in bulk in box cars. 

Rates on agricultural limestone in bulk, in open top ca 
from Gibsonburg were found unreasonable for the future ¢j 
the extent they may exceed 90 per cent of the scale to be usq 
in making rates on the commodity in box cars, subject to{ 
minimum of 90 per cent of the marked capacity of the ca 
except that actual weight shall apply when the car is loaded 
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to full visible capacity. F 
The Commission found the rates unreasonable on past ship from 
ments to the extent they exceeded those found reasonable ig in fot 
the original report, 152 I. C. C. 429, and awarded reparationgm rates, 
The prior finding as to the rates was affirmed for use in theme territ 
past. sion ¢ 
Intrastate rates from Sibley and Monroe, Mich., to destingjm the s 
tions in the lower peninsula were found unduly preferential off on cy 
intrastate shippers and unduly prejudicial to the complaining} point: 
shipper in interstate commerce to the extent they were lowerge poran 
distance considered, from the Ohio point. The undue prejudicge Falls, 
and preference are to be removed by making rates on the scale presc 
set forth in an appendix to the report. 139. 
In determining rates on shipments in the past and for the 
future the Commission said distances were to be computed over ] 
the shortest routes over which carload traffic could be moved to th 
without transfer of lading. Lines subject to the control of the inal 
New York Central, the report said, should be treated as a single hat 
line, the scale prescribed providing higher rates for joint lines - 1 
than for single lines not exceeding 100 miles. The Commission ; 
said that the surcharges authorized in the Fifteen Per Cent tory, 
Case, 1931, might be added to the prescribed rates. haul 
Commissioner Aitchison concurred in all the report except ™* 
the finding of undue prejudice. He said the evidence did not long 
establish that the complainant competed with the producers a Com 
Sibley and Monroe. Moreover, he added, the complainant's 
competitors apparently shipped only in open top cars, while 
the complainant had made no shipments in such equipment. | 
The scale begins with a single-line rate of 65 cents a ton Pac 
for the block of 20 miles and less, goes to 95 cents for the je 
block between 40 and 50 miles, and ends with a rate of 13) —% ‘®) 
cents for the block between 90 and 100 miles. For all the dis and 
tances up to 100 miles 10 cents a ton is added for each block on | 
up to and including the one between 80 and 90 miles. For the je 22" 
last block of the single line scale only five cents is added for Gre 
joint-line hauls. Sou 
The unified scale begins with a rate of 140 cents for the or 
block between 100 and 120 miles; progresses by 20-mile blocks — 
to 160 cents at 200 miles; 185 cents for 300 miles and 210 cents jm the 
for 400 miles. sa 
Vai 
TRAIN CONTROL DEVICES pe 
The Commission, by division 6, in a report written by Com- 
missioner McManamy, in No. 13413, in the matter of automatic 
train control devices, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
upon further hearing, has temporarily suspended that part of By 
its order of Jan. 14, 1924, in so far as that order affects the Pr 
petitioner on that part of its line between Missouri Division Vi 
Junction and Short Line Junction, Ia. The case ig held open for 80 
further consideration. The part of the automatic installation 5C 
affected by the suspension pertains to 61.9 miles of double and to 





109.9 miles of single track. The installation was placed it 
service in October, 1926. The carrier represented that operat: 
ing conditions had so changed since that time that continued 
operation of the devices was not essential to safety of trail 
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peration, traffic density, both freight and passenger having 
ecreased. There is an automatic block signal system on the 
flected part of the Rock Island. The Commission, in dis- 
‘sing of the matter, said the record was not convincing that 
he reduced traffic on the line was a permanent condition, 
hence it held the matter open for further consideration. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Coal 


No. 24990, Deford Co. vs. N. & W. By division 3. Dismissed. 
Rates, bituminous coal, points in West Virginia to Luray, Va., 
not unreasonable. 
Chain (Pumps 

No. 25402, Star Bucket Pump Co. vs. Wabash et al. By 
jivision 3. Dismissed. Applicable rates, hand or windmill 
hain pumps and elevator bucket pumps and parts therefor, 
nixed carloads, St. Louis, Mo., to Atchison, Kan., determined 
to be 64.5 cents on rubber buckets based on actual weight; 
and on the balance of the shipments, 37 cents, minimum 24,000 
pounds. Undercharges found to be outstanding. 


Lumber Fourth Section 


Fourth Section application No. 13330, lumber from Alabama. 
By division 2. Carriers relieved in supplemental fourth sec- 
tion order No. 9753, from the equi-distant provision of the 
fourth section on lumber from Alabama to eastern destinations, 
rates, however, to be subject to circuity and combination limi- 
tations. Commissioner Tate noted concurrence in the relief 
because of the Commission’s decision in Commodity Rates on 
Lumber and Other Forest Products, 165 I. C. C. 561. 


Cyanamid Fourth Section 

Fourth section application Nos. 14701 and 14781, cyanamid 
from Niagara Falls, Ont. By division 2. Carriers authorized, 
in fourth section order No. 11152, to establish and maintain 
rates, cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont., to central and southern 
territories without observing the long and short haul provi- 
sion of section 4, subject to circuity and combination limitations, 
the same as rates from Niagara Falls, N. Y., provided that rates 
on cyanamid from the Ontario point to higher rated intermediate 
points in southern territory shall not exceed the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on sulphate of ammonia from Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and that the rates in no case shall exceed those 
in American Cyanamid Co. vs. Ann Arbor, 179 I. C. C. 













Ammonia Fourth Section 


Fourth section application No. 14860, sulphate of ammonia 
to the south. By division 2. Carriers authorized, in fourth 
section order No. 11150, to establish and maintain rates, sul- 
phate of ammonia, Duluth, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 
St. Paul and Steelton, Minn., to destinations in southern terri- 
tory, without observing the provisions of the long and short 
haul part of section 4, provided short and weak lines may 
maintain higher rates on their local stations, the relief to the 
long lines being subject to circuity and combination limitations. 
Commissioner Tate noted a separate concurrence. 


Passenger Fourth Section 


Fourth section application No. 14577, passenger fares in 
Pacific coast territory. By division 2. Carriers authorized, in 
fourth section order No. 11151, to establish and maintain one- 
way passenger fares between points in the state of Washington 
and Canada, on the one hand, and Oregon, California and Utah, 
on the other, without observing the aggregates of intermediates 
part of the fourth section so as to enable the Western Pacific- 
Great Northern line to compete with the shorter line of the 
Southern Pacific, the basis of rates on that line, the shorter 
one between points other than Portland and Salt Lake City, 
being the combination on Portland, Ore. A strict application of 
the aggregate of intermediates rule, the report said, would re- 
quire that the fares over the new or Bieber route be based on 
Vancouver, Wash., and bring them 48 cents below the fares 
on the shorter Southern Pacific route in instances enough to 
result in an annual loss of revenue estimated at $16,757.12. 


Iron Mass 


No. 25015, Roanoke Gas Light Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, iron mass, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and 
Port Richmond (Philadelphia), Pa., to Roanoke and Lynchburg, 
Va., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
80 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates, minimum 
50,000 pounds. New rates, to which the surcharge may be added, 
to be effective not later than May 25. Reparation awarded. 


Sheep 
" No. 25134, Goldring Packing Co. et al. vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. 
y division 3. Rates, sheep, in double deck cars, points in Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana, and on hogs in single deck cars, 
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Blackfoot, Ia., to Los Angeles, Calif., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded rates under the bases found reasonable in No. 
23302, Standard Packing Co. vs. U. P., 178 I. C. C. 203 and the 
later report therein, not yet given volume and page number. 
Reparation awarded. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in a report made 
public February 20, announced that at the close of business on 
January 31, it had authorized 105 loans aggregating $340,435,093 
to 62 railroads. Of that total, $264,740 had been canceled 
or withdrawn, $48,275,529.88 remained at the disposal of bor- 
rowers and $291,894,823.12 had been disbursed to them, of which 
$11,881,070.71 had been repaid. Continuing, the report says: 

The proceeds of these loans were to be used for the following 


purposes: 
For completion of new construction.............ee eee eeecees $47,945,483 


For construction and repair of equipment and Dotsero cut- 


off by Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad.......... 13,550,000 
To pay interest on funded debt.........ceeeeececeeereeeerees 74,409,023 
i SN GIN oo. oon 5 4:6:040.4 60-4: 0 000564500 469454005 0000085008 21,530,124 
To pay past due vouchers for wages, materials, etc......... 20,173,009 
To pay principal of maturing equipment trust notes........ 21,865,342 
To retire maturing bonds and other funded obligations..... 81,609,618 
To pay loans from DANKB......c.ccccccccccccccccvccsecsccees 37,793,900 
es ne YS ko onda bbc nda nee awekews eee nosed ave oes eien > 16,171,587 
I, inl 9.60 56 60 5:00.40 6050009895 4499440050050 008s CEN es 5,387,007 


The loans authorized to each railroad, together with the amount 
disbursed to and repaid by each is shown in the following table (this 
is the first complete list of railroad loans issued by the corporation): 





Authorized Disbursed Repaid 
Aberdeen & Rockfish........2 sccces $ 127,000 S TOO cscces 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern.... 275,000 375,000 8s ccccne 
errr rr errr err er 2,500,000 2,500,000 —s a. wae 
Ann Arbor (Receivers).............. 634,757 _* eee 
Ashley, Drew & Northern.......... 400,000 400,000 —_—... es 
TN SS ar re 67,125,000 > tS eee 
Birmingham & Southeastern........ 41,300 ie errr 
PD. Oe IR oo occ ctenscceccees 7,569,437 7,569,487 ..s0ee 
Buffalo-Union, Carolina............. ae “46000000 is60008 
ee EE RS ee ere eee 549,000 = =—§ acccccce covses 
Ce Oe. Tivos kc sciscocacwesvs 3,124,319 3,124,319 220,691 
Central of New Jersey..........++++ 500,000 188,801 ..ecc- 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 5,916,500 5,916,500 76,500 
Chicago and North Western........ 20,104,433 19,104,433 2,064,500 
Chicago Great Western............. 1,289,000 1,289,000 ..ccc- 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
ere reer errrr 8,000,000 7,993,000  ...6.. 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee. 1,150,000 1,156,000 «ss. acces 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... 10,000,000 10,000,000 ~—... se es 
Cincinnati Union Terminal......... 10,398,925 SURO 0s ewees 
Columbus & Greenville............. 6B,.000 «ss. ccvececs *60,000 
Ce io 5 69 050:0555. 00845000040 53,500 Sk! Meee 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... 6,350,000 2,605,500 500,000 
SE. bs nadie BAN 6e 60'0.400 0 4099044000004 13,403,000 13,408,000 =—=«=sacvccs 
WOUrelsen NGVAGR 2. ccccccccecccvececes _—— #8 8 snexeens  sreewn 
Florida East Coast (Receivers)..... 717,075 627,075 *90,000 
Ft. Smith & Western (Receivers).. 227,434 227,484 == wcccce 
Fredericksburg & Northern......... a = =2—«s«easeeeses = ees 
Gainesville Midland (Receivers).... a  stcsceee  secnce 
Georgia & Florida (Receivers)...... 354,721 4h, errr 
I SI ott s.06daseecdicsneees 13,915 | Xk: rere 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern............ 520,000 520,000 260,000 
ee eee er 3,863,000 3,863,000 16,667 
RE. WEEN 64-00090604 00000004 6,500,000 ee eee 
I SIE oon. 0:06: 06006 5060060008 2,550,000 2,550,000 =—=s annonce 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 100,000 100,000 ~—.... a ee 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. Ste. Marie.. 6,843,082 6,843,082 343,620 
BEISSISRIDG TERDOTE .ccccccccvsccccces 100,000 ae ——«t 
po Se ere eee 20,100,000 ee Yee 
MISSOUTL Bouter ...cccccscsccscvece 99,200 ares 
OE eer 785,000 785,000 785,000 
Mobile & Ohio (Receivers).......... 1,070,599 Fe * are 
Murfreesboro-Nashville ........+.+.. 25,000 , «Aare 
FeO TOE CORBI sc o0:0:0:0.0.000000000% 20,499,000 15,600,000 _—.......- 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.... 18,200,000 17,507,280 2,688,413 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..  . ——aee ee ee 
EE. SK b.ccevwcdwcecnenbes. tae 29,500,000 27,500,000 ~—s cs ees 
Pere Marquette ......ccccccccccccces 3,000,000 3,000,000 ~—«... se 
Pitteeurgn B West VO....cccccecese 3,975,207 8,975,207 == a cccee 
Puget Sound & Cascade............. 300,000 are 
St. Louis-San Francisco............ 7,995,175 7,995,175 2,805,175 
St. Louis Southwestern............. 17,684,450 17,684,450 790,000 
Salt Lake & Utah (Receiver)........ 200,000 200,000 «sn ceves 
NE EEE. 0. Seccnceeerecsesenenes 162,600 162,600 j= ..se.. 
EE Sa shandeewebatckenenawese™ 14,751,000 14,751,000 27,504 
ee SII v.50. 5.5600008006080% 147,700 Tk rere 
Temes, ORM, & BOSE... cccccccese a) 0—0t(ié«é *108,740 
TEER SOUCN-MRSCOEN .0ccccecccseses 30,000 $30,000 «ss cccces 
PA ret eee _sbs20e80 *6,000 
WEEE COOUIVETE) 2 occccccccceess 14,825,000 14,825,000 _—.......... . 
ED: anes s cde esess<e<s< 4,366,000 4,266,069 1,303,000 
Wichita Falls & Southern........... 400,000 406,000 = -sovser 
22,525 SE5R5 0 ccecee 


Wrightsville & Tennille............. 


*Denotes amount canceled or withdrawn, instead of repayment. 

The corporation has received information from the borrowing 
roads showing the following distribution by states of $19,867,145.40 of 
the $21,530,124 lent to pay taxes: 

Alabama, $450,920.56; Arkansas, $1,315,773.52; California, $103,- 
879,72; Colorado, $254,800; Delaware, $15,000; District of Columbia, 
$206.84; Florida, $7,948.44; Georgia, $873,804.59; Illinois, $2,582,876.34; 
Indiana, $424,330.15; Iowa, $223,601; Kansas, $1,255,075.84; Kentucky, 


$11,962.84; Louisiana, 485,000; Michigan, $4,137,182.50; Minnesota, 
$258,919; Mississippi, 68,934.57; Missouri, $1,516,384.01; Montana, 
$12,058.09: New Jersey, $2,863,532.45; New York, $133,780.73; North 


Dakota, $457,500; Ohio, $175,419.71; Oklahoma, $1,210,914.27; Pennsyl- 
vania, $425,290.11; South Carolina, $17,828.60; Tennessee, $412,073.83; 
Texas, $7,100; Virginia, $2,047.69; Wisconsin, $163,000. 

Federal income taxes amounting to $25,994 were also paid by the 
borrowers out of money advanced for tax purposes. 
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Views of Senator Glass 


Senator Glass, of Virginia, in debate in the Senate on legis- 
lation authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
expand its lending of money for relief work, in response to a 
query from Senator Couzens, of Michigan, said he would sup- 
port an amendment repealing that part of the R. F. C. act 
permitting the making of loans to railroads. 

The Virginian was in the midst of a rampage against the 
theory of federal medicine for the depression as embodied in 
the R. F. C. legislation. He asserted he would vote to abolish 
the corporation if he could—that it had been a destruction 
corporation and not a reconstruction corporation. He said it 
had merely “deferred the agony.” 

Referring to highway building as a relief measure, the 
senator asserted that in Virginia ‘““we have converted every hog 
path in the state into a hard-surfaced boulevard.” 

Willingness to stop the making of loans to railroads was 
voiced by Senator Glass when he referred to representatives of 
the railroads asking for loans without collateral security. 

“What has become of the sanity of the administrators of 
the railroads when they come here and ask us to make loans 
to the railroads without any collateral security at all?” he 
asked. 

“We talk about railroad receiverships,’ said he, “as if 
when a railroad is put in the hands of a receiver it disappears 
from the face of the earth; as if the receiver does not have to 
hire engineers and firemen and brakemen and conductors and 
trackwalkers and clerks. The only thing he does not have to 
do is to pay $150,000 salary to a president. We imagine, it 
seems, that the railroad disappears physically from the face 
of the earth when it goes into the hands of a receiver. I 
will tell the senator from New York that the only way we are 
ever going to get a reconstruction, a reorganization of the ex- 
aggérated financial set-up of these railroads, is to put some of 
them, many of them, in the hands of receivers.” 

Senator Wagner, to whom Senator Glass was speaking, 
said he was not a defender of the loans to the railraods—quite 
the contrary. 


On further consideration of supplemental application of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., in Finance No. 9149, for a 
loan of $1,105,550 from the R. F. C., the Commission, by division 
4, has approved an additional loan of $832,550 to be used in pay- 
ment of equipment trust principal and interest, interest on bonds 
and taxes in the months of February to June, 1933. Of the 
total of $1,105,550, a loan of $273,000 to pay taxes was approved 
February 1, 1933. The company owes the R. F. C. $16,894,450 
on advances. Securities posted as collateral for previous loans 
are to be used also as collateral for the additional loan. In 
addition, the Southern Pacific Co. must guarantee payment of 
the principal and interest. 

In Finance No. 9712, Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. re- 
construction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has denied 
approval of an application for a loan of $4,000,000 to purchase 
and retire $5,000,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent sinking-fund 
gold bonds of 1958 and $2,000,000 of 20-year 7 per cent gold 
debentures of 1948 for $3,750,000, and to replace a temporary 
timber trestle with a permanent steel trestle at a cost of $250,000. 
Applicant’s property consists of a bridge and its approaches, 
extending over the Mississippi River between Delta, La., and 
Vicksburg, Miss. At present the applicant does not operate a 
railroad in interstate commerce or otherwise, the railroad track- 
age over the bridge and approaches being operated by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co., as lessee. In the event 
the application for. a loan were granted, said the Commission, 
applicant proposed to amend its charter so as to restore its 
right, heretofore relinquished, to operate a railroad in interstate 
commerce. The Commission said that, admittedly, the applicant 
was not now eligible to obtain a loan as a railroad or railway en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the process of construction, 
within the meaning of paragraph 5 of the R. F. C. act. It said 
it was unable to find that the applicant was eligible to receive 
the loan requested. Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said 
he agreed with the majority that the Commission had no 
jurisdiction to approve the application presented. Rather than 
deny it, he said, he would dismiss it for want of jurisdiction. 
In Finance No. 9711, Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. proposed 
operation, the Commission, by division 4, denied the company’s 
application for authority for itself, or its successor in interest, 
to operate a line of railroad across its bridge. The Commission 
indicated it did not think the change proposed was needed or 
desirable. In an order in Finance No. 9713, in which the Vicks- 
burg Bridge & Terminal Co. applied for authority to issue $4,- 
000,000 of bonds and to pledge them for a loan from the R. F. C., 
the Commission, by division 4, has denied the application for 
the reason that the application for a loan had been denied. 

In Finance No. 9166, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by 
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division 4, has extended for a further term of not to exceed thy 
years loans to applicant from the R. F. C. now outstanding ip the 
amount of $1,499,461.46. The loans were made for one-ye, 
terms and the applicant recently asked for an extension of time 

In a seventh supplemental report in Finance No. 9152, Ny 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, ty 































Commission, by division 4, has amended previous orders so ag ,, 





permit substitution of the Nickel Plate for the Northern hj 
Food Terminal, Inc., as obligor on bonds posted as Collateral fy 
loan with the R. F. C. 

In Finance No. 9858, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroy 
Co. has applied for a loan of $500,000 from the R. F. C. to py 
taxes, joint facility bills, miscellaneous vouchers and obligation 
for cross ties. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9641, Chey. 
peake Beach Railway Co, reconstruction loan, has approved ; 
loan of $425,000 to carrier by the R. F. C. The applicay 
asked for a loan of $900,000 to be used in extending its lip 
across Chesapeake Bay by means of a ferry from Chesapeak 
Beach, Md., to Hudson, Md. The loan recommended by th 
Commission is intended to enable the company to defray th 
cost of part construction of two ferry boats, the allowance fy 
that item being $287,000. Other items in the approved loan ap 
$107,500 for defraying in part the cost of two ferry terminak 
and $30,000 for the purchase of land at the eastern terminy 
In its application the company asked for $900,000, the items 
aggregating $896,894.53, including $500,000 for the two fery 
boats, $109,461.92 to pay past due obligations, $207,522 for the 
construction of docks, piers and dredging, and $50,000 as a 
working fund. 

As security the company is to pledge not less than $425,00( 
of bonds to be issued under a closed mortgage constituting a 
paramount first lien upon all the property of the company. As 
a condition precedent to any advance upon the loan the appli. 
cant is to furnish satisfactory proof of a reorganization of its 
financial structure, by the unconditional surrender, cancellation 
and discharge, without the payment of any consideration there. 
for, of obligations in favor of William V. Hodges, trustee, of 
$998,000 of 5 per cent gold bonds; a judgment obtained by 
David H. Moffatt for $789,056, principal and interest; and four 
unsecured demand notes of the principal amount of $133,375. 

In a separate concurrence Commissioner Eastman said there 
was undoubtedly an element of risk in this undertaking, but 
he added that doubts, if they were not too serious, might prop 
erly be resolved in favor of a loan which would put people to 
work, as this loan would. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said that inasmuch as 
the repayment of the loan was dependent upon the success of 
the extension, he was unable to conclude that the security offered 
was adequate. 

The Southern Pacific has asked the Commission to approve 
a work loan of $1,200,000 to it from the R. F. C. The money is 
desired for the construction of a passenger station at Houston, 
Tex. 


UNION PACIFIC UNIFICATION 


Opposition to the petition of the Union Pacific in Finance 
No. 9422, for reargument before the full Commission on the 
question of the condition imposed by the Commission, relating 
to acquisition of two short lines by the Union Pacific, is ex 
pressed in a motion filed by the Laramie, North Park & West: 
ern Railroad Co., one of the short lines in question. Denial of 
the petition is asked.- The Laramie line submitted that the ap- 
plicant had shown no reason why the Commission should de- 
part from its well considered policy with respect to short lines. 
It said the Commission did not propose to require the applicant 
to take either of the intervening lines unless they were shown 
to be public conveniences and necessities, and in the event that 
they were shown to be such, then only at such commercial 
valuation or on such other terms as the Commission decided 
to be fair. The Laramie further maintained that it would be 
an asset rather than a liability to the Union Pacific, and denied 
in effect that it would be in any sense a burden to the Union 
Pacific. 

The Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway Co., intervener, als0 
asked the Commission to deny the Union Pacific’s petition for 
argument before the full Commission. It said it had an affirma 
tive right to have the Commission determine its status for the 
future while the Union Pacific’s application gave the Commis- 
sion jurisdiction. If the application of the Union Pacific were 
granted without condition, said the interevner, that right of 
the short line would be indefinitely postponed, if not, in fact, 
destroyed. 

“There will be no occasion, once this application is granted, 
for the Union Pacific again to give the Commission jurisdiction 
to deal with the short lines in accordance with the policy of 
Congress,” said the intervener. 
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LONG ISLAND PASSENGER SERVICE 


SSERTING that through passenger-train routes and joint 
passenger fares between points on the Long Island Railroad 
nd points in New England were impracticable and not desirable 
) the public interest, Examiner D. C. Dillon has recommended 
he dismissal of No. 25493, Nassau County Village Officials Asso- 
ation vs. Pennsylvania et al. and a sub-number, Same vs. New 
rork Central et al. The complaints were brought by 42 villages 
Nassau county, N. Y. These complaints were heard jointly 
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“Sapeake y Examiner Dillon and the Public Service Commission of New 
, by the rork, the latter having before it a complaint asking for through 
Tay the M¥outes and joint rates on intrastate passenger traffic. 

ANCe for 


Complainants asked the Commission to require the railroads 
9 establish such joint service via the Hell Gate Bridge over the 
ails of the New York Connecting Railroad. At present pas- 


loan ar 
rminals 


TUNIS BR engers from or to Long Island and from or to New England are 
€ items : ‘ ’ ‘ 

0 fe equired to change cars at either the Pennsylvania or Grand 
for a entral stations in New York. 


The defendants moved to dismiss the complaints on the 


0 asa 
pround that the Commission was without jurisdiction. The ex- 


425,00) Mgaminer said that the Commission had jurisdiction under section 
iting , [ed (3) to determine whether through passenger routes and joint 
ly. Asmmpassenger fares did exist and whether the establishment of 
» appli |_through routes and joint rates sought by the complainants was 


necessary in the public interest. He said the motion to dismiss 
should ke denied. 


In discussing the merits of the complaints the examiner 


of its 
‘lation 
there. 


tee, of M¥said that joint inter-line tickets were now sold from any point 
ed by Mon the Long Island to any point in New England, such tickets 
d four M#being for use in connection with trains departing from either 
375, of the big stations on Manhattan island. Baggage, he said, 


- there 
g, but 
prop- 
ple to 


might be checked on them. But if the passenger desires to 
use a train leaving the Grand Central station he must get him- 
self and his baggage from one station to the other at his own 
expense. 

An order which required only a change in the character of 
the service now accorded via the passenger stations, the ex- 
aminer said, would not satisfy the complaints. 

The defendants, the examiner said, laid particular emphasis 
on the operating difficulties that would be encountered should 


ch as 
ss of 
ffered 


prove B} they establish through train service due to the fact that the 
‘ey IS B} New York Connecting is not provided with facilities for the 
ston, operation of steam locomotives and there are variations in the 
electric facilities and equipment of the Long Island and the 
New York Central and New Haven. In addition trains would 
have to be switched back and forth through congested freight 
oe yards and over a track the curvature of which would not allow 


- a complete passenger train to be handled at one time. The 
- e examiner said that the existing passenger service and passenger 
AtINng fares between the points involved had not been shown to be 


Ae unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


ul of 
: ap- FLAXSEED ADJUSTMENT 


de- Examiner J. P. McGrath, in No. 22690, Fredonia Linseed 


ines. Oil Works Co. vs. A. & S. et al., has recommended that the 
cant Commission find not unreasonable the rates on flaxseed from 
own Points in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
that braska, Colorado, the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming to Fre- 
cial donia, Kan., there crushed in transit and shipped beyond as 
ded linseed cake or meal, to many states, except in some instances. 
be He said the complainant had not been shown to have been 
ied damaged by the undue prejudice alleged. The states of des- 
ion tination are Arkansas, Alabama, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Illinois. 
“ . As to the exceptions, the examiner said the Commissioner 
val _— find the rates were and are unreasonable to the extent 
in jo or might exceed the following rates or basis 
re 
of On flaxseed from points in Oklahoma to Fredonia, there 
ot, crushed in transit and shipped beyond as cake or meal to des- 
tinations in Kansas and Missouri, rates equal to 112 per cent 
d, of the rates on wheat prescribed in Oklahoma Corporation 
n Commission vs. A. & S., 101 I. C. C. 116, for the distances from 
of and to those points over the routes of movement via Fredonia. 


On flaxseed from Jefferson City, Mo., to Fredonia and the 
Products shipped beyond to points in Kansas, 30.5 cents; from 
Atkinson, Neb., to Fredonia, shipped to Fort Worth and Houston, 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


Tex., 66 and 73 cents, respectively. The examiner recommended 
reparation. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Paper Bags 
No. 25271, Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corporation vs. 
Atlantic City Railroad et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. 
Rate, paper bags, straight and mixed carloads, with wrapping 
paper, Rumford, Me., to Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 34 
cents. Reparation proposed. 


Cement 
No. 25429, Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. vs. Alcolu 
et al. By Examiner A. S. Worthington. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, cement, Chattanooga, Tenn., to destinations in the Caro- 
linas, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Rough Rice 

No. 21160, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. On 
further hearing. Recommended that the Commission find war- 
ranted the departure from the relationship required under pre- 
vious findings, 169 I. C. C. 399, with respect to the level and 
relationship of rates on rough rice, points in Texas to Lake 
Charles, La., and intrastate from Texas points to Texas ports, 
by reason of differences in the present transportation and com- 
petitive conditions affecting the rates. The changes referred 
to were in rates, made by the carriers to meet truck competition, 
and the Louisiana commission. The examiner said that the 
Commission should find that the present rates within Texas did 
not result in undue prejudice to Lake Charles, La., and that 
the findings in the oroginal report should be modified accord- 
ingly. That finding, he said, should be without prejudice to 
further modification in the future, in the event different con- 
clusions are shown to be warranted by reason of subsequent 
changes in the present conditions or rate structure, and those 
facts were brought to the Commission’s attention in an ap- 
propriate manner. 

Benzol 

No. 25461, Carnegie Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. By Ex- 
aminer John Davey. Dismissal proposed. Rate, benzol, in tank 
cars, Clairton, Pa., to Baytown, Tex., not unreasonable. 


Corn Chops 

No. 25321, J. W. S. Bower vs, St. L.-S. F. et al. By Examiner 
L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, carload, corn chops, 
Muskogee, Okla., to Capitan, N. M., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. 

Butter 

No. 25404, Armour & Co. vs. S. L.-S. F. et al. By Examiner 
L. B. Dunn. Rate, carload, butter, Kansas City, Mo., to Dub- 
lin, Ga., proposed to be found applicable but unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 169 cents. Reparation of $50.84 proposed. 


Wooden Water Pipe 
No. 25374, Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
wooden water pipe, Oakland (Melrose), Calif., to Rutland, Mass., 
and Marcus Hook, Pa., not unreasonable. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 25304, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner E. L. Glenn. Dealing with 
rates, bituminous coal, Horton Mine (Hatfield), Ind., to points 
in Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin, examiner recommends 
that Commission should find that rates assailed over route 
through Rockport, Ind., result in undue prejudice to complain- 
ant and undue preference to competing shippers in the Boon- 
ville group to the extent that the rates from the Horton mines 
to the destinations considered exceed the contemporaneous 
rates from the Boonville group of mines to the same destina- 
tions, via Huntingburg, by more than 6 cents a ton; that the 
assailed joint rates from complainant’s mine over routes via 
Evansville are unreasonable to the extent they exceed the con- 
temporaneous rates from Evansville to the same destinations. 
Rates proposed subject to present authorized emergency 
charges. 


HARTFORD EASTERN ABANDONMENT 
Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 9574, Hartford 


Eastern Railway Co. abandonment, has recommended that divi- 
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sion 4 permit the abandonment of the entire line of the applicant, 
42 miles long, extending from Hartford to Monte Cristo, Wash. 
The road, built about forty years ago, to serve the Monte Cristo 
mining district situated near the summit of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, according to the report, has been operated at a loss for 
many years. The evidence, the examiner said, did not justify 
the conclusion that, even if continued in operation, it would 
pay operating expenses or that its future operation would show 
any material decrease in the losses heretofore incurred. The 
Washington Department of Public Works, last November, refused 
to issue an order requiring the applicant to resume passenger 
and freight service over part of its line. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9398, Hous- 
ton & Texas Central Railroad Co. et al. abandonment, has au- 
thorized the Houston & Texas Central to abandon, and the 
Texas & New Orleans, lessee, to abandon operation of a branch 
line extending from Nelleva Junction to Mexia Junction, Tex., 
a distance of a little more than 94 miles. Both applicants are 
subsidiaries of the Southern Pacific system. The applicants 
said that the line was purposely constructed through a thinly- 
settled country serving no large communities and with no in- 
tention of being sustained by local traffic, so as to obtain a low- 
grade through route from the Missouri River to the gulf. The 
line was built in 1905 and 1906, in which years the Southern 
Pacific was controlled by the Union Pacific. The line was com- 
pleted in 1907. After the separation of the Southern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific in obedience to a decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States entered in connection with an anti- 
trust proceeding, the through route project was abandoned. The 
Commission said that much of the available traffic in that 
thinly-settled area was handled by truck. 


C. ST. P. M. & O. ABANDONMENT 


Denying the application without prejudice to renewal thereof 
in one year, the Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9313, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. proposed 
abandonment, has found that present and future public con- 
venience and necessity have not been shown to permit aban- 
donment by applicant of a branch line extending from Madelia 
to Fairmont, 28.38 miles, in Watonwan and Martin counties, Minn. 
The application was opposed by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Minnesota and by representatives of various 
local communities and interests. 

Highway competition figured prominently in the case, the 
Commission dealing with that subject as follows: 





The branch is closely paralleled, for its entire length, by 
a paved highway which connects with a like road leading to 
Mankato and the Twin Cities. There is common-carrier truck 
service via these highways between Mankato and Fairmont. The 
intermediate points are connected with other railway stations 
by graveled roads which are passable at all times and are kept 
clear of snow in winter. 

The applicant contends that the territory is unable to support 
two forms of transportation. The use of trucks, especially for 
livestock, has increased greatly in the past two or three years. 
All along the branch there are farmers who haul livestock for 
themselves and their neighbors. In addition there are regular 
livestock truckers who haul animals to South St. Paul and bring 
back merchandise. The record indicates that at least half the 
livestock shipped from the territory along the branch is trucked 
out. Coal, grain, and beets are shipped by rail only. The farmers 
buy coal at local establishments and haul it themselves. This 
is true also as to lumber, although some small lots are trucked 
in from outside points. Groceries, meats, fruits and merchan- 
dise are largely trucked into the territory, and poultry, eggs, 
and dairy products, except butter, are trucked out. Oil and gaso- 
line stations are supplied by rail, but one cut-rate concern is 
trucking gasoline. The decline in passenger traffic is attributed 
to increased use of private automobiles and of bus lines operat- 
ing between Fairmont and the Twin Cities. 

In connection with the acknowledged effect of highway com- 
petition on the branch-line traffic, the interveners developed the 
fact of a growing sentiment in southern Minnesota against truck 
patronage. There is also testimony to the effect that legislation 
to restrain unfair truck competition probably will be enacted by 
the state legislature at its next session. Meanwhile the state 
commission is contesting the right of livestock truckers to make 
unregulated hauls. 

Beginning a year ago the applicant held meetings at nearly 
every station on its line in an effort to induce farmers to ship 
livestock by rail. The movement had some brief success. Senti- 
ment at Lewisville, as expressed in public meetings, favors ship- 
ping by rail only, if the branch is kept in service. Between 
November 1, 1931, and May 1, 1932, about two-thirds of the live- 
stock shipped from Lewisville was forwarded by truck. 


It was frankly admitted, said the Commission, that aban- 
donment of the branch would work great injury to Lewisville, 
Truman, and Northrup, Minn., causing their certain decline. 
Counting only out-of-pocket expenses, operation of the branch 
had resulted in serious, losses in each of the last five years, 
said the Commission. 

“Before the drastic step now proposed is taken,” said the 
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Commission, “every possible effort should be exerted to pp, 
serve the line by the fullest cooperation between the carrig 
and the people of the territory.” 

In its conclusions the Commission said: 


On argument the applicant claimed that, unless there is som, 
unusual action on the part of the people of the territory, the 
is every reason to expect further decreases in the traffic on th 
branch. In order that the results of public cooperation may , 
observed, it asks that the record be held open for one year jy 
lieu of unconditional denial of the application, as otherwise th 
incentive to restore to the branch traffic now being hauled }y 
truck will be removed. This proposal is objectionable to th 
protestants, who contend that resultant uncertainty as to th 


permanence of the line would adversely affect credit and bank. : 


ing conditions in the territory. 

We think that operation for another year should afford th 
people of the teritory ample opportunity to demonstrate what 
support of the branch may be expected in the future. If, at th 
end of that period, operation of the line continues to be a serious 
drain on the applicant’s meager earnings, there can be no alterna. 
tive but abandonment. General indifference to the necessities of 
the situation can only have the effect of lessening the force of 
contended need for the railroad, and present denial of the appli. 
cation will not affect the applicant’s right to renew its proposal 
after expiration of the period indicated. 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATOR CAR 


Higher mathematics of the power consumption required for 
the operation of a type of mechanical refrigerator car manuv. 
factured by the North American Car Corporation featured , 
hearing at Chicago, before Examiner Disque, February 23, in 
I. and S. 3842. The proceeding involves a proposal of the rail. 
roads to reduce the mileage allowance accorded such cars from 
2 cents to 1 cent. Refrigerating machinery of the cars is 
operated from the car axle, as described at the hearing. The 
carriers take the position that the additional power required 
for movement of the equipment justifies their proposal to reduce 
the mileage allowance a cent under that accruing to ordinary 
refrigerator cars. 

Testimony and contentions of attorneys representing the 
railroads and the car company developed that the principal dif- 
ference of opinion is as to the theory that should control in 
arriving at the penalty to be assessed against the mechanical 
car, due to the power consumption incidental to its operation. 
The car company contends that any difference in allowance 
accruing to the mechanical refrigerator car, as against the 
common refrigerator car, should be based on “excess” costs, 
or that the cost should be measured as that incidental to the 
operation of mechanical car or cars in a given train. The posi- 
tion of the carriers is that “full” costs should accrue against 
the mechanical car, arguing that train operatoin is scheduled 
to full engine ratings and that the greater draw-bar pull neces- 
sary to handle a train with mechanical cars in it will make it 
necessary to operate more trains, so that the cost problem 
is not one of how much additional expense would be involved 
in substituting a mechanical car for an iced car in an average 
train, but the number of additional trains that would have 
to be run if the refrigerators were mechanical. 

_ Testimony was of a technical nature, dealing with frictional 
resistance, draw-bar pull, grades, and complex laws of physics 
as Well as of accounting. 

Though there are less than half a hundred cars of the 
type under consideration in service, the case was said to be of 
considerably more importance than that implied, “if the car 
is as good as the car company says it is.” 

Normally, such cars are leased to shippers, who receive 
the mileage allowance from their operation. The shipper is 
relieved of the cost of icing, presumably paying, in part, for 
that in the lease, according to the testimony. It was said by 
the witnesses for the car company that the mechanical car does 


a superior job of refrigeration and, in addition, thorough elimina- 


tion of stops for reicing, switching to and from icing platforms, 
etc., would ultimately make faster train schedules possible and 
would serve as a tool of superior rail service. In addition to 
insisting that excess costs were all that should be assessed 
against the car, it was held that the many advantages of the 
cars should commend its use to the carriers. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3862, the Commission has suspended from 
February 23 until September 23, schedules in supplements Nos. 
7 and 8 to St. Louis-San Francisco I. C. C. No. 9615. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish distance proportional 
rates on cottonseed, in carloads, from points in Oklahoma to 
Paris, Tex., which would result in reductions. The following 
is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


Present Proposed 
Distance Local Rate Proportional Rate 
SR Mate ce idie ppaiardinlica ak Sls wees 7.5 2.5 
Ee ea eer rm rye 15 8 
BE I icc nyc ike o are eign g wrewinis Mireihieiere 23 13 
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February 25, 1933 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments in Ex Parte 103, Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 
made to the whole Commission and Commissioner McDonald, 
of the Wisconsin commission, Commissioner White of the Ala- 
bama commission, and Commissioner King of the Pennsylvania 
commission, on February 17, were general only in so far as 
the railroad side of the case was concerned. The argument for 
the railroad was presented by Alfred P. Thom, general counsel 
of the Association of Railway Executives. Others who partici- 
pated in the arguments represented specific commodities or in- 
dustries, in opposition to a continuance of the surcharges. The 
other participants were R. M. Field, American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association; J. J. Schmicher, Schwill & Co.; A. B. Pratt, 
Northern States Power Co. and others; C. E. Elmquist, Maher 
Coal Bureau; J. D. Pierce, South Chicago Coal & Dock Co.; 
E. J. McVann, Property Owners’ Committee; John D. Battle, 
National Coal Association; Johnston B. Campbell, Missouri High- 
way Commission; Karl D. Loos, California Citrus League; and 
Willis Crane, International Apple Association. 

Mr. Thom said that while he was representing the railroads 
in particular he was speaking on an important, if not a control- 
ling, feature of a great economic problem. The railroads, he 
said, could not live to themselves alone. Their interests, he 
said, were inseparably interwoven with an interest greater than 
that of any private interest. The question here, he said, was 
what was the wise policy in respect of the great question that 
was filling the hearts and minds of everybody everywhere. Of 
course, he said, it was of the first importance that there should 
not be a collapse of the railroads that had been considered 
sound for many years. 

Mr. Thom advocated continuance of the surcharges and 
discontinuance of the pooling plan which the railroads, he said, 
had voluntarily put into effect upon suggestion of the Commis- 
sion. In support of his proposition that the surcharges should 
be continued, Mr. Thom pointed out that in the first nine months 
of this year the deficit after fixed charges of the railroads was 
more than $216,000,000 as against a surplus in the similar period 
of 1931 of more than $84,000,000. He said that the emergency 
which existed when the Commission had allowed these sur- 
charges had grown greater. 

As to the pooling plan, he said that the railroad which did 
not earn its fixed charges should not be, in justice, asked to 
contribute to a fund for the relief of another railroad also not 
earning its fixed charges. He said that only between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000 would be left in a pool if the surcharges collected 
by railroads not earning their fixed charges were deducted from 
the total yield of the surcharges. Answering a question posed 
by himself as to whether these surcharges resulted in addi- 
tional revenue, Mr. Thom suggested that the presence of the 
railroads was an indication that they believed that the sur- 
charges contributed additional revenue. He said that where it 
was shown that the surcharges interfered with the movement 
of traffic or diverted traffic to other agencies of transportation 
there should be readjustments, adding that many readjustments 
of that character had been made. Individual cases of that char- 
acter, he said, however, should be reserved for review, ex- 
pressing the belief that they could be dealt with by the parties 
themselves. 


In addition to asking for a continuance of the surcharges 
and a discontinuance of the pooling plan, Mr. Thom asked the 
Commission to make a finding that the rates established by the 
surcharges were reasonable. He said the railroads asked that 
because some courts seemed to have raised the question as to 
whether the Commission, in its report, had made such a finding. 
His own thought was that the Commission had made a finding 
that the surcharge rates would be reasonable when it said that 
they would not transcend the limit of reasonable rates. He 
also asked that the Commission place no limit on the continu- 
ance of the surcharges but leave that question to the evolution 
of events. The position of the railroads, as stated in conclu- 
sions set forth in a brief signed by W. A. Northcutt, Charles R. 
Webber, Henry J. Hart, M. G. Roberts, Alfred P. Thom, Jr., 
and Mr. Thom, follows: 


_ That the present financial and economic situation of the rail car- 
riers demands a conservation of all of the revenue now being yielded 
by thé rates in effect, including the surcharges; 

That there is an urgent need for even greater revenues than the 
carriers can hope to obtain for some time to come under their present 
rates, including the surcharges; 

.. That, during the year 1932, as shown, the surcharges, while fall- 
ing short of expectations, have yielded a large amount of revenue 
that has been utilized to the benefit of many carriers who would 
otherwise have defaulted in the payment of their fixed charges; 

. That the surcharges, alone, represented 20 per cent of the net 
ary operating income of the carriers for the first nine months of 


; That a failure to continue the surcharges after March 31, 1933, 
would mean general reductions in rates and charges and large losses 
in revenues, which the carriers are in no position to stand; 


. 
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That, in the aggregate, the surcharges, representing as they do 
only 2.6 per cent of the aggregate gross freight revenues of the car- 
riers, do not constitute a burden which general industry may not 
reasonably bear in an effort to tide the carriers through the present 
emergency, and insure safe and adequate service to the public; 

That the continuance of the surcharges after March 31, 1933, will 
result in revenues to the carriers, as a whole, in excess of $5,000,000 
a — greater than will result should the surcharges not be con- 
tinued; 

That the continuance of these surcharges after March 31, 1933, will, 
under present conditions, result in rates not unreasonable in the ag- 
gregate under section 1 of the interstate commerce act; 

That the rates resulting from these surcharges are in themselves 
reasonable rates; 

That the surcharges should be permitted to remain in effect dur- 
ing the emergency, which means an indefinite time; : 

That it will be reasonable, just and proper to permit the railroads 
that earn the surcharge revenue to keep it, because in nearly all 
cases they will need it to meet their own fixed charges, and the 
amount not necessary for this purpose is negligible and will not jus- 
tify the continuance of the loaning plan. 


Mr. Field for the feed manufacturers said he did not claim 
that the condition of that industry was due to the surcharge, 
but he said that at a time like this the burden of an added twenty 
to forty cents a ton was very heavy. Use of an accounting offi- 
cer’s list of commodities and commodity descriptions by the 
Commission in saying upon what commodities surcharges might 
be imposed instead of using the commodity list and descrip- 
tions appearing in tariffs, Mr. Field indicated, had caused con- 
fusion and discriminations. His position was that if the sur- 
charges were continued at least the discriminations should be 
removed. Mr. Field read parts of the statement prepared by 
C. A. Lahey, of the Quaker Oats Co., who could not be present 
because of illness, in favor of a removal of the surcharge and 
the restoration of the customary commodity lifts instead of the 
accounting officers’ list. 

“It’s the voice of Field but the hand of Lahey,” suggested 
the Commissioner Aitchison when, in the Lahey statement Mr. 
Field read something that the commissioner thought in conflict 
with a position taken bly Mr. Field. The latter asserted to that 
view. 

There should be no surcharge on malt, said Mr. Schmicher, 
speaking for a firm of maltsters. Some maltsters, he said, were 
able to remain in business (presumably after prohibition) be- 
cause they were able to export their product. Carriers, he said, 
seemed to think that because the price of malt was higher than 
that of barley, it could stand higher charge. They ignored, 
he said, that malt loaded more heavily than barley. 


Opposition to the continuance of a double surcharge on 
lake cargo coal was expressed by Messrs Pratt, Elmquist and 
Pierce. Mr. Pratt said that the interests he represented voiced 
no objections when the railroads proposed the surcharges, but 
that they objected to the imposition of a surcharge on lake cargo 
coal when it was hauled from the docks. Eastern railroads, he 
said, were willing to negotiate about the matter, but that the 
western railroads said they needed the money and would not 
negotiate. 

Commissioner Eastman asked Mr. Pratt if the interests he 
represented did not prefer to pay a double surcharge on the lake 
cargo coal to buying the coal from Illinois and western Kentucky 
bearing only one surcharge. Mr. Pratt said they did not pre- 
fer to pay the double surcharge but were forced to buy the lake 
cargo coal. He said he wanted an order from the Commission 
putting the interests he represented on an equality of treatment 
with other users of coal. 

Mr. Elmquist spoke for a limitation of the surcharge to a 
definite period if it were continued. That, he sad, would put 
the burden of initiating further continuance on the carriers in- 
stead of putting the burden on shippers to initiate proceedings 
for its elimination. 

Mr. MecVann called attention to the brief he had filed in 
behalf of the Property Owners’ committee representing mine 
operators in what is generally known as the southern field in 
the lake cargo coal cases. Then he yielded the balance of hs 
time to Mr. Battle. 

“If this is to be decided on who needs the money most,” 
said Mr. Battle, “we can shed more tears than anybody else.” 

Mr. Campbell said that the trouble with the old gray goose 
that has been laying the golden eggs for the railroads was 
that she had been fed too much Missouri sand, gravel and 
crushed stone. He said that Missouri, a large buyer of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone, was on a high rate plateau becuase, 
among other things, the Missouri rail regulating commission had 
approved the surcharge on Missouri state traffic while under 
the impression that if surrounding states did not approve the 
surcharges the Commission would compel them to do so. The 
result, he said, was that Missouri taxpayers had contributed 
$145,000 on account of the higher rates in that state, chiefly for 
the benefit of Nebraska. That state, he said, had not only im- 
posed the surcharge but that there had been emergency reduc- 
tions in Nebraska, so that in that state shippers and receivers 
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of sand, gravel and crushed stone were not even paying the 
Hoch-Smith scale rates prescribed by the federal body. 

“What do you want us to do?” asked Commissioner 
Mahafifie. 

“I want you to refuse these increases,’ said Mr. Campbell, 
who also spoke about the increases in road oil in part of Mis- 
souri. This, he added, was a time for reduced, not increased 
rates. 

Mr. Loos, opposing continuance of the surcharge on citrus 
fruits, said that transportation costs would have to be brought 
into proper ratio with cmmodity prices. Railroad and all costs, 
he said, would have to be brought down, including capital costs. 
Shippers, he said, had to find how to reduce transportation costs 
and that if the railroads did not find a way to do that the 
shippers would have to find some other way to transport their 
commodities. In answer to a question by Commissioner Porter, 
he said that what little he had seen in the way of figures indi- 
cated that other agencies of transportation were increasing.the 
volume of their traffic. 

Mr. Crane opposed the continuance of the surcharges on 
commodities handled by the association he represented. In 
addition he also spoke for cotton piece goods interests in oppo- 
sition to continuance of the surcharge. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., the Pittsburgh Coal Co. of Wis- 
consin, the C. Reiss Coal Co., and the Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Co., in a statement filed with the Commission, said that the 
Commission should not authorize the continued assessment of 
double emergency charges, or of any other than a single emer- 
gency charge, upon rail-lake-and-rail coal. They said a single 
charge could be adequately policed. 

The Anthracte Coal Operators’ Association asked discon- 
tinuance of the surcharge of 6 cents a ton on anthracite coal. 
It said the charge unduly burdened anthracite coal traffic and 
thereby contributed to a reduction of tonnage transported by 
railroad and a resulting reduction of railroad revenues. It said 
the anthracite industry needed a general revision of freight 
rates on anthracite coal downward and that such revision of 
the rates was inevitable. 

An unsuccessful effort was made by Mr. Elmquist to have 
the report of the National Transportation Committee put into 
the record in this case. He suggested that a copy which he 
said had just come to his hand be made a part of the record. 
Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know whether he thought 
the report would influence the Commission one way or another. 
Mr. Elmquist expressed the view that on account of the impor- 
tance of the subject the Commission would give it such con- 
sideration as it warranted. Chairman Farrell said that it could 
not be made a part of the record without agreement of all con- 
cerned. Mr. Elmquist, however, did not press the matter. 


After the regularly assigned men had addressed the Com- 
mission A. G. T. Moore, speaking for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, was given an opportunity to present his views on the 
subject. Chairman Farrell asked him if he could see any con- 
nection between this case and the petition filed recently by the 
basic industries, including lumber, for a summary proceeding 
for the reduction of freight rates. Mr. Farrell’s question was 
taken as having been based upon a suggestion that the petition 
for reduced rates was filed with a view to influencing the Com- 
mission in this application for a continuance of the surcharge. 
Mr. Moore added that if this case had been decided in favor of 
the railroads before the basic industries acted it would have 
been futile for the petitioners to have filed their petition. Other 
than that he said he could see no connection. 

Mr. Moore treated the attitude of the railroads as one of un- 
willingness on their part to take a share of the liquidation that 
has been going on since the beginning of the depression and 
the request of the railroads for a continuance of what he called 
a gratuity by the lumber and other industries to them. He 
said the lumber industry had taken its liquidation in prices 
and was digging into capital assets to help pay its costs. He 
also spoke of the surcharge as a tribute of industry to the rail- 
roads and added he did not believe that section 15a was in- 
tended to impose a duty on the Commission to consider only 
one side of the pending question. 

In the course of his discussion of prices and the cause of 
the high ones that prevailed in and after the world war, Mr. 
Crane expressed the belief that prices would never go up again 
to such heights unless there was another such calamity. That 
caused Mr. Thom, in answer to arguments of the opposition, to 
say that he thought unseen economic forces were at work to 
bring about happier days without the intervention of any great 
calamity such as suggested by Mr. Crane. 

Answering representations about the unwillingness of the 
railroads to take a share of liquidation, Mr. Thom said that 
members of the Commission knew of the steps that were being 
taken by railroads to correct faulty financial structures of rail- 
roads, adding his belief that if the railroads were pulled down 
there would be a situation that would cause people to wonder 
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what had become of the commodity prices about which the 
had been talking. The correction of financial structures, y, 
Thom said, was being undertaken to avoid another major shog} 
to the country such as would be caused by the bankruptcy i 
all railroads. Mr. Thom attributed faults in financial structur, 
to the expediture, by the railroads, of about $7,000,000,000 fy 
facilities, in the period when it was thought they had a p,m 
nopoly, and shown, by the appearance of unregulated compe; 
tion, not to have been needed. 

The railroads were not demanding, declared Mr. Thom, thy 
the financial structures that were faulty be held inviolate. The, 
were striving, he added, for the wisest method of reroganiy, 
tion, at the smallest expense, with the smallest shock to th§ 
country. 

Carriers serving west port lake Michigan and Supericr dock 
in Ex Parte 103, the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, opposing th 
effort of receivers of coal in the northwest to limit the surcharg 
on lake cargo coal to the through movement, in a brief assert 
that the movement of coal by rail from the docks is an inde. 
pendent transportation service. Rates, the brief asserts, hay 
always been made on the theory that the movement from the 
upper lake docks was an independent one. The practical result, 
if the emergency charge were not assessed, on coal moving fron 
the docks, they asserted, would be to require the removal of the 
surcharge on coal from Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky, 
so as to preserve the relationships. The brief added that if the 
Commission should approve the contention made by northwegt. 
ern interests the result might very well be the elimination of 
all the emergency charges on coal. 


LIVE STOCK HEARING 


Hearing at Chicago, before Examiner Disque, in the live 
stock transit cases, dockets 25123, St. Louis Live Stock Exchange 
against the Alton and others, and 25449, and sub.-Nos., St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Company against A. & S. and others (see Traffic 
World, Feb. 18, p. 327), was adjourned Feb. 18 to reconvene at 
the same place Feb. 27. The complainants charge that main- 
tenance of transit privileges at Denver, Salt Lake City and Og. 
den, under which live stock may be shipped into those three 
markets, sold and shipped out on the balance of through rates 
from point of origin to final destination, is discriminatory against 
Missouri River and other markets, where like privileges are not 
granted. 

‘Broadly speaking, three groups are represented among the 
complainants—producers, the markets and packers. The origi- 
nal complaint was that of the Missouri River markets, which 
was brought under the third section of the interstate commerce 
act, alleging undue discrimination against those markets. To 
that charge, other complaints add an attack on the reasonable 
ness of the refusal of the carriers to extend the transit arrange 
ment. As indicated by the testimony, the situation with respect 
to transit on live stock in western territory is complicated, but 
certain privileges were withdrawn at the markets east of Det- 
ver at the time the tariffs published effective Jan. 25, 1982, 
in compliance with the Commission’s order in the western live 
stock case, docket 17000, part 9, went in. 

Market necessity and competition have been the principal 
reasons assigned by the complainants for their request that 
transit, permitting sale under through rates, be made a part of 
the general adjustment. The carriers, on the other hand, have 
said that the effect of allowing the requests would be drastically 
to reduce the level of the rates prescribed by the Commission 
in the general investigation. 

G. A. Hoffelder, assistant general freight agent of the Bur- 
lington, who was on the stand Feb. 146 and 17, gave an account 
of the development of various transit adjustments in the tervi- 
tory and of what he regarded as the probable result of allowing 
the complaints in this case. He was succeeded, Feb. 18, by 
J. E. Davis, assistant to freight traffic manager, Union Pacific, 
and H. R. Lake, general superintendent of transportation, Santa 
Fe. Mr. Lake was called to answer questions concerning opel- 
ating arrangements between Denver and Pueblo, and Mr. Davis, 
among other things, gave the history of the allegedly preferet- 
tial transit arrangements in effect at Denver and the other two 
inter-mountain markets. He said that continuance of transit at 
those three markets was regarded as desirable by the Union 
Pacific and indicated that, in his opinion, transit at the other 
markets might be desirable but for the adverse effect it would 
have on the carrier’s revenue. 

Conclusion of the testimuny will require the greater part of 
the week beginning Feb. 27, according to estimates. 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: George D. Cron, Oakland, Calif.; William Gissler, 
Jr., San Francisco, Calif.; R. F. Lohman, Cleveland, O.; Thomas 
O‘Hara, Sacramento, Calif.; Francis C. Schroeder, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TRANSPORT AND BUSINESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


If the railroads were “turned loose,” they would very soon 
straighten themselves out, L. F. Loree, president of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad Corporation, told the Senate finance 
committee February 18. The committee is inquiring into eco- 
nomic disturbances and remedial proposals. 

Mr. Loree, one of a number of prominent men asked to 
submit their views to the committee, submitted a statement on 
“The Railroads, Their Relation to the Causes and Cures of the 
Commercial Depression.” 

By turning loose the railroads Mr. Loree explained that he 
meant they would be relieved of restrictions that now prevented 
their functioning economically as they should. 

Mr. Loree put emphasis on a recommendation that the 
compulsory and misleading enhancement of operating expenses 
py including estimates of depreceiation should be prevented. 
In replying to a question as to R. F. C. loans to railroads, he 
indicated that if depreciation accounting requirements were 
changed as advocated by him, the railroads would be aided as 
much as by continuation of government loans. 

At the conclusion of his statement, Mr. Loree was com- 
mended by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, as having made a 
clear, concise statement of railroad policy. 

Asked by Senator Watson, of Indiana, as to dismissal of 
employes on account of the depression, Mr. Loree said that by 
following a policy of not filling vacancies, among other things, 
the company had not dismissed any of its employes. 

Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, asked about a national system 
of transportation embodying all agencies of transport now 
known. Mr. Loree thought that such an arrangement would 
not be feasible politically or practically, and that it would be 
highly dangerous. He did not think it was necessary to meet 
the traffic demands of the country. 

Mr. Loree’s prepared statement, which he read to the com- 
mittee, contained interesting information about the economic 
development of the country, depression, the growth of trans- 
portation, automotive vehicles, superfluous railroad mileage, in- 
dustrial railways, railroad economies, equipment, machinery and 
tools, passenger traffic losses, restrictive legislation, rate regu- 
lation, importance of railroads, unadjusted matters, and rem- 
edies. 

In discussing depressions of the past, Mr. Loree said the 
period required in which to restore ordered relations usually ran 
from three to six years. Much in the way of readjustment in 
the present depression which began in 1929 had already been 
accomplished, he said. 

“Today the railroads are faced with changing conditions 
which must be recognized and dealt with effectively,” said he. 


The Automobile 


Mr. Loree believed the short-haul passenger business was 
permanently lost to the passenger automobile; that the auto- 
mobile bus had a very limited field for operation and that the 
mileage of other than school busses would largely disappear; 
that the auto truck would increasingly absorb the movement of 
package freight, perishable goods and live stock “but only over 
limited distances, probably those which will enable the driver 
to be home at night.” Continuing as to the truck, he said: 


The traffic has been obtained by their replacement of the horse- 
drawn vehicle, the creation of new traffic, and by the absorption of 
a part of the freight heretofore carried by the railroads. For the most 
part, this diverted traffic is of the less-than-carload class, which is 
only two and one-half per cent of the ton mileage handled and has 
required the use of 25 per cent of the car equipment. Expensive sta- 
tions must be provided, the freight requires trucking both ways across 
the station platform, stevedoring in the car, the loss and damage is 
relatively heavy, it must be weighed and a multitude of waybills 
made out. It is questionable if the traffic ever yielded a profit. There 
is now a good deal of ‘“‘wild-cat’”’ traffic being handled by the trucks, 
but this will disappear with changed industrial conditions. These 
trucks divide 6 per cent in common carrier business, 9 per cent as 
contract carriers, and 85 per cent as privately owned. The number 
of trucks in use December 31, 1931, was reported as 3,466,303. It 
would not seem that control could be looked for through supervision 
of the traffic charges. 


Asserting that, to his mind, the problem of automobile 
traffic was the problem of policing the highway and that the 
“blood-letting in movement as now conducted is appalling,” he 
referred to statistics showing that in 1931 there were brought 
to their death by automobile vehicles 34,400 persons, and that 
nearly a million were injured, and characterized the automo- 
bile as an instrument more dangerous than was the world war. 
The reference here was to the number of killed and injured 
in the A. E. BF. 

“It is reported that during the months of mild weather 
there are killed by motor vehicles in excess of one hundred mil- 
lion birds,” said he. “Nature maintains a rather delicate bal- 
ance. What we may suffer from this upsetting experience is 


yet to be determined.” 
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“As I have said,” he concluded on this phase of the situa- 
tion, “the matter seems to me to be one of police control. We 
must look to restriction of length, height, and width, to the 
elimination of the full trailer and the automobile carrier, to 
limitation of weight of vehicle and load, to mechanical limita- 
tion of speed, to proper couplings, to full breaking, to higher 
standards in the training and skill of drivers, and to other like 
control to markedly lessen the appalling danger now attending 
this traffic.” 

Superfluous Mileage, Etc. 


On the subjects of superfluous railroad mileage, industrial 
railways, railroad economies and equipment, machinery and 
tools, Mr. Loree said: 


In conditions such as now envelope the railways, the first re- 
course is to eliminate waste. The railroads are divided into three 
groups—Class I, having annual operating revenues above $1,000,000; 
Class II, having annual operating revenues from $100,000 to $1,000,000; 
and Class III, with annual operating revenues below $100,000. Measured 
by traffic moved, the total ton-mileage, 311,072,637,318, divides as fol- 
lows: First, about one-half is carried upon 26,000 miles, or on about 
ten per cent of the total mileage of some 260,000 miles of first main 
track. Less than two per cent of the ton-mileage is carried on 73,311 
miles of first main line tracks, being about 30 per cent of the total 
mileage. Of this mileage, 57,742 miles are distributed upon 2,094 
branch lines and parts of lines of Class I railroads, 15,569 miles are 
distributed upon 483 Class II and Class III railroads. For the year 
ended December 31, 1930, 441 of these latter lines reported a cor- 
porate deficit of $78,241,049. The losses sustained upon the lines of 
this - Age owned by Class I railroads cannot be determined from their 
reports. 

These lines were built to serve a variety of interests, to bring 
out lumber now cut off, to bring out the product of mines now ex- 
hausted, to develop territory that proved disappointing, some were 
ruined by the construction of other lines more favorably situated. Not 
only is the tonnage carried by them insignificant but it is moved at 
an out-of-pocket loss and keeps in service as an economic waste a 
large amount of line mileage and equipment. Each separate element 
in this group should be carefully examined and as rapidly as possible 
those that cannot be justified should be abandoned and their salvage 
value recovered. 

Some of the Class II and III railroads are characterized as 
“plant facilities’? and perform a dual service, most of the work done 
being of a private character in the service of the plant of which they 
are a part and some of the services being classified as those of a com- 
mon carrier upon which a division of the rate is allowed. They should 
be classified as plant facilities and so treated, division of the rate be- 
ing prohibited and no longer allowed to masquerade in the two guises. 

A further anomaly is the “privately owned freight car.’’ Their 
numbers have grown from 183,474 in 1921 to 282,522 in 1932. 

If we are to have a uniform treatment of shippers, then the serv- 
ices of the railroads now held to be “affected with a public use’”’ 
should be solely within their own control and not participated in by 
private persons or corporations. 

When the raiiroads were built the highways were, for the most 
part, dirt roads and the vehicles were horse-drawn. Under these con- 
ditions the stations were spaced at intervals of about five miles. With 
hard metaled highways and the use of automotive vehicles, intervals 
of fifteen miles would be quite as convenient. The smal] villages are 
drying up as traffic producers. The former patrons of the railroads 
now want to see the movies and shop at larger stores. Doubtless the 
total number of stations might be reduced by 20,000. 

During the last ten years there has been the substantial increase 
of twenty per cent in empty freight car mileage. This is the ac- 
cumulated result of many factors. There seem to be two main causes 
—(1) a disproportionate increase in one-way traffic moving in special- 
ized equipment; (2) with an improvement in operating efficiency, a 
surplus of equipment was created and the movement of empty cars 
to their home roads was increased. The supply of home line cars 
being ample at all important points, foreign cars are moved promptly 
off the property to avoid per diem charges. 

The railroads have at the present time a great surplus of freight 
equipment, owning 2,200,000 cars, of which 646,733 were reported idle 
on December 31, 1932. Many could be rebuilt to advantage, while the 
lighter capacity cars and those of inferior construction might be 
torn down. 

It should not be overlooked that the continuous growth in freight 
car capacity from 28 tons in 1900 to 47 tons in 1932 has made possible 
much of our industrial growth. It is the foundation of the modern 
blast furnace and of many manufacturing plants, and is the base 
upon which rests the modern practice of mass production. It bears 
the same significance to mass production that the elevator does to the 
modern office building. 

A locomotive of the best type will contain about 15,000 separate 
parts, of which 6,639 are frictional. A 55-ton freight three-hopper 
gondola car will contain 4,441 parts, of which 817 are frictional. The 
units require daily attention and a general overhauling at compara- 
tively short intervals. This condition can be radically improved. 

Much waste can be eliminated by the abandonment of outlying 
shops and roundhouses, by a modernization of the machinery and 
tools, and by the intelligent use of the ‘‘piece-work’’ method of wage 
compensation. There is a strong growing increment in the speed with 
which the machinery and tools are undergoing changes and radical 
improvements are in sight. Further, these changes would permit of 
tearing down the buildings made useless by these and other causes 
perhaps 33% in number though not in importance. 


iPassenger and Freight Traffic 

Dealing with passenger traffic losses, Mr. Loree showed 
that the results from the operation of the passenger business 
in 1931 was a loss of $92,133,257 from passenger train operation; 
that in the number of passengers carried one mile there was a 
decrease of 53.27 per cent in 1931 as compared with 1920, while 
the decrease in the number of miles run by passenger trains 
was 14.47 per cent. 

“It would seem that here, by reduction in the service, there 
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is an opportunity to save perhaps 400 million dollars annually, 
said he. 

The results from the operation of the freight business in 
1931, he said, were: Gross revenue, $3,345,898,214; expenses, 
$2,302,768,313; profit from freight operation, $1,043,129,901. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


The freight traffic from 1890 to 1900 increased 8.6 per cent an- 
nually; from 1900 to 1910 it increased 8 per cent annually; from 1910 
to 1920, with the disturbance of the world war, it increased 6.2 per 
cent annually. The traffic of 1920 had in 1931, with the disturbance 
of the panic of 1929, declined at the rate of 2.3 per cent annually. 

Out of this profit of about one billion dollars the railroads had 
to meet taxes, and hire of equipment, losses sustained in conducting 
the passenger business, interest on money borrowed and invested in 
the plant, interest and sinking fund payments on equipment bought 
through the issue of car trust notes, and other liquidating dates. 
The result was that in 1931, 82 out of the 142 Class I railroads failed 
to earn their fixed charges. The return distributable to the equity 
(stock) interest is now so small that only one road is paying its nor- 
— dividend and only four of importance are declaring any dividends 
whatever. 


Asked the name of the one road that was paying its normal 
dividend, Mr. Loree said it was the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Restrictive Legislation 


With the “Granger” legislation beginning in 1871, said Mr. 
Loree, there was imported into the law, by a misquotation from 
an old English treatise written by Sir Matthew Hale in 1670, the 
novel idea “affected with a public interest” and the encroach- 
ment since then “upon this private property have been almost 
continuous.” He said the heavy grain exports from 1875 to 
1890 set the Granger movement at rest, but that it had a sharp 


revival in 1905. Continuing, he said: 

The most significant contentions were: 

1. Land Grants.—Such railroads as_ benefited received from 
the United States and individual states 155,500,000-acres of land, of 
which they have patented only 132,000,000 and which when given 
them was being sold by the grantors at from 41 cents to $1.67 an 
acre. The average selling price for the lot during the twenty-year 
period covered by the grants was 94 cents per acre, a total value of 
perhaps $125,000,000. The land-grant railroads were obligated to handle 
government freight and passengers at one-half the commercial rates 
and mail at four-fifths the going rates for mail paid by the govern- 
ment under contracts. This annual saving is estimated at $5,000,000. 
So that every 25 years without end the government gets back the 
full value the land had when the qualified donation was made. And 
this land cost the government nothing. The general practice was to 
double the sales price of the government-owned land in the land- 
grant area so that the government sustained no out-of-pocket loss. 
Competition spread the effect of the rate reductions upon all com- 
peting carriers. It could not be confined to the land-grant roads. 

2. Specialties.—Charges were pressed that railroad officers had a 
closed mind against the use of new or improved appliances. An 
appointed government board made five annual reports upon this 
matter. 1908-1912. They examined 1,146 devices and systems, but 
found few devices of enough merit to warrant even an inquiry. With 
the introduction of the automobile, with its ‘‘accessories,’’ the mystery 
which brought the ‘“‘specialty’’ into consideration disappeared. Some 
devices are still taken on by the railroads under pressure of com- 
missions or legislative action, providing a market for devices that 
could not be sold upon their merits. 

3. The “Commodities Clause,’’ effective May 1, 1908.—This pro- 
hibited a railroad from shipping over its own rails any commodity 
in which it had an interest, with the grotesque exception that rail- 
roads owning timber lands might continue to lumber, saw and trans- 
port the commodity they owned. The act does not work both ways. 
Stockholders in road ‘‘A’’ can not have it own a coal mining cor- 
poration “B” and ship the output over its rails, but stockholders 
in the mining operation “B’” may have its own railroad “A” and 
ship over it the output of the mine. 

Passes.—From the beginning the railroads issued free trans- 
portation evidenced in a form Known as a “pass.’’ On January 1, 1906, 
the railroads ceased to issue passes to other than railroad employees. 
The oe bill was immediately introduced, making further issues 
illegal. 

5. Eminent Domain. This is exercised only by express statutory 
grant, is not confined to railroads, but has a wide application in 
industrial life—milling, mining, irrigation, etc.—where the ownership 
is in private hands. 

6. Rebates and Extended Credits.—In the conduct of most busi- 
ness discounts in price to buyers who take large deliveries as against 
those who take small deliveries are still the common practice. Had 
the ‘‘rebate” been called a “‘discount,’’ which it was, we may wonder 
whether the question would ever have arisen. Extended credits which 
are still common in commercial practice were suspended July 1, 
1920. Collection of charges must now be made in 96 hours, or where 
disputes arise as to rates or service, in 30 days. 

7. Watered Stock.—The valuation being made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has wiped out this fiction. It is generally con- 
ceded that the railroads could not now be reproduced for the par 
value of their issued securities. 

It proved a calamity that the evidence of equities, the stocks, 
should have been given a stated (or par) value on the face of the 
certificate. Their value, of course, fluctuates from day to day, and 
the prices at which they are bought and sold has no relation to the 
amounts printed on the certificates. The share is evidence only of 
an ownership, of a definite fraction, of an undivided interest in the 
whole property. 

8. The Basis of the Freight Rate. The railroads fixed their 
rates and fares as commercial people fixed their prices upon the 
“value of the service rendered.’’ During the “Granger’’ excitement 
the court in Smythe vs. Ames opened the door to the insistence of 
the shipper that the rate must be based upon the ‘‘cost of the 
service rendered.”’ . 

We still have these two opposite viewpoints: the shipper seeks 
the “cost of service’ at the level of confiscation; the railroads seek 
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the “value of the service’? out of which they hope w reap a Profit 
Over this field, delimited on the one hand by bankruptcy, on ¢, 
other by prosperity, the battle still fiercely rages, exciting Jealousy 
arousing rivalry, inviting attack. ' 

. Long and Short Haul.—The law of 1887 prohypited a greate 
charge for an intermediate haul than for a longer hau’ over the Same 
line in the same direction, where the movements wee “under gy. 
stantially similar circumstances and _ conditions.”’ The 
Commerce Commission held in 1887 that the railroads were to jy 
the judges in the first instance. They reversed this position jy 
1892. The Supreme Court approved the first interpretation in 199) 
Congress struck out the qualifying words in 1910. Probably nothing 
in the law has had such far-reaching effect or been so provocative g 
complaint and litigation. This attempt to substitute a crude ‘cost of 
service’ method of rate-making for the commercial ‘‘value of the 
—— method involves difficulties as great as to make water ry 
up hill. 

10. Pooling.—The earliest important pool was formed in 187) 
and applied to both passenger and freight traffic between Chicago 
and Omaha. The practice became quite general until forbidden py 
the law of 1887. It was again legalized in the Transportation <Ag¢t 
of 1920. Since then there has been a small amount of pooling jp 
passenger service, but practically none in freight service. 

11. Affected with a Public Interest.—In Munn vs. Illinois and 
following cases Mr. Justice Field, in his dissenting opinion, saiq: 
“If this be sound law, if there be no protection, either in the prin. 
ciples upon which our Republican government is founded, or in the 
prohibitions of the constitution, against such invasions of private 
rights, all property and all business in the State is held at the mercy 
of a majority of its legislature.’’ * * * Rate regulation has at different 
times been assumed to rest: (1) upon the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain, and (2) enjoyment of a monopoly. Both these 
bases of regulation have been denied by the Supreme Court. 

During the long fifty years of controversy, many of these catch- 
words have lost their hypnotic effect. Potency would now seem to 
be limited to “basis of the freight rate,’ ‘“‘the long and short haul,” 
and “affected with a public interest.” The hope is that they too 
will soon pass. 

The Commission on Transportation reported to the American 
Economic Association in 1887: ‘‘Many of the charges where they 
relate to serious evils, and are undoubtedly true, involve, of course, 
no moral turpitude on the part of the railroad authorities, as many 
people seem to think. Railroad officers are much like other men and 
act much as other men act under like circumstances. * * * The evils 
of our present railroad management are, in other words, to a large 
extent, the result of carelessness, shortsightedness and selfishness of 
the American people, and particularly of its representatives, and they 
will not disappear until the opposites of those qualities are exercised 
by our legislators.” 

Importance of Railroads 


_In the last analysis, the nation’s prosperity, growth and very 
existence depend upon transportation. If we omit the _ business 
— through the Panama Canal and upon the Great Lakes, then 
we find: 

Commercial Freight Traffic in the United States in 1930 


Ton Miles Per Cent 
Steam Railroads .........ssccesecscccccsccccces 385,815,000,000 84.1 
SO NI aa sd sc aa shai sbis oe @iaieal ie en Sawa, eo 31,729,000,000 6.9 
Inland Waterways (Canals and Rivers)...... 9,088,000,000 2.0 
Motor Trucks (Interurban Movements)....... 31,352,000,000 6.8 
Electric Railways and Airplanes.............. 1,039,000,000 0.2 
er a nT oN 459,023,000,000 100.0 


The steam railroads furnish the United States the best and cheap- 
est transportation service available anywhere in the world. They 
were the means with which we opened up and developed the country; 
they remain the means upon which we must depend not alone for the 
future success or failure of this country as an economic entity, but 
for our very existence in the long future. We cannot contemplate 
their destruction without ruin to ourselves. 


Unadjusted Matters 


If now we look to the further outstanding matters still unad- 
justed, I should place: 

1. Taxes: Prodigality is reflected in the taxes levied upon the 
people. We have an anthracite coal company in Pennsylvania. In 
1892 taxes were levied upon its property at the rate of $13 per coal- 
foot acre and only upon the coal veins actually being worked. In 
1932 these taxes were levied at the rate of $300 per coal-foot acre 
and upon all coal in the ground, whether or not the veins can ever 
be profitably mined, so that, this Company’s taxes from 1892 to 1932 
were increased by 1,791.5 per cent; and this in spite of the fact that 
meanwhile it had mined 277,871,488 tons of coal. 

In the State of New York the taxes from federal and state 
sources for the public school system increased from 1900 to 1930 by 
2,278 per cent, while the population had increased by only 73 per cent. 
The railroads of the United States, with an increase of 148 per cent 
in the investment in road and equipment, have had their taxes raised 
from $44,445,145 in 1900 to $102,698,333 in 1929, or by 806.1 per cent. 

2. Wages.—From 1900 to 1929 the number of tons carried one 
mile increased 217 per cent, and of passengers 94.3 per cent, while the 
freight train mileage was held down to an increase of but 21.5 per 
cent, and that of passenger trains to an increase of but 56.3 per cent, 
and the number of employes was increased by 66.5 per cent. 

All the improvement brought about by managerial skill and all 
the benefits of technological advancements were, however, wiped out 
by the vast increase in railroad wages from $577,264,841 in 1900 to 
$2,940,206,163 in 1929—a difference of $2,362,941,322, or of 409.3 per 
cent. Nor is the whole story told by the increased payments; labor 
restrictions, usually known as ‘‘feather-bed’’ practices, have proved 
wasteful, burdensome and, in the last analysis, expensive to labor 
itself. Inasmuch as the rewards of labor, capital and management 
have to be earned by joint effort, anything that decreases the effec- 
tiveness of economy in operation works against each. 

3. Accounting. With a thorough overhauling of the antiquated 
and, in many respects, restrictive prescribed accounting practices, 
much could be done to improve the railroads that is now financially 
impossible. Under the present practice for the year 1932 the income 
of Class I carriers available for fixed charges was about $492,713,239, 
while the fixed charges were themselves $658,614,190, reflecting 4 
deficit of $165,900,951. But the expenses contained purely fanciful 
entries for what the authorities are pleased to call “depreciation” 
of $214,451,563; had this figure been omitted, the fixed ‘charges would 
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d with a credit remainder of $48,550,612. These depre- 


. overe 
pave been & as they now stand on the books, amount to $2,209,- 


jation reserves, 

226,833 and b 
72,304,596. 

of $3,272,304, Remedies 

If now we look for a remedy we must point (1) to the excessively 
strictive control imposed by national and state governments; 
15 similar restrictions by the pressure of union labor organizations; 
@), (3) fundamental and radical mechanical and economic changes 
that must, even in normal times, materially modify and divert de- 
mand, supply and means of transportation. 

The troubles in which we are now involved are not to be cured 
py poulticing, where the use of the knife is essential. We must face 
them with the attitude of the laboratory method. 7 ’ 

In an industry as far-flung and as diversified as is railroading, 
and one covering so long a period of development, the need for 
adjustments are apparent on every hand. Intelligently made, the 
railroads might rapidly assume their old-time efficiency and usefulness. 

To adapt the railroads to the changing conditions, we must, 
among other things, look to: ; a 

1. The adjustment of taxes, wages and working conditions. 

2 Elimination of waste through the abandonment of all unused 
service, obsolete facilities and mileage no longer justified by the traffic. 

3. The development of the essential railroad facilities to the high- 
est state of efficiency through the improvement of grades, reduction 
of curves, Shortening of lines, application of heavier rail and ballast, 
strengthening of bridges and improvement in equipment. 

4, Amelioration of the five major hazards of the employe; i. e., 
sickness, accident, death, unemployment and superannuation, or the 
incapacity of dld age. 

5. The following are changes that it is suggested might be con- 
sidered in a recasting of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 

ivities: 

- (a) Extend regulation to all commerce and all carriers which the 
Federal government has power to regulate. 

(b) Separate the conflicting and inconsistent powers of prosecu- 
tor and judge, neither of which can be adequately exercised when 
both functions are in the same hands; vesting the former fully in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and leaving the latter to the 
courts. .. 

(c) Omit Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act, which, 
while affording less protection than the Constitutional Provision 
against confiscation, provides for recapture of so-called ‘‘excess earn- 
ings.” This repeal for the future and retroactively has been recom- 


(d) Omit Section 19a, which provides for valuations. Although 
enacted on March 1, 1913, the valuations have not been completed 
and all work so far done is condemned by decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

(e) Omit the ‘‘Commodities Clause,’’ Section 1 (8), which prevents 
any carrier from moving in interstate transportation any commod- 
ities, except timber and its products, in which it has an interest. 

(f) Leave to the courts the power to award damages. 

(g) Prevent the compulsory and misleading enhancement of oper- 
ating expenses by including estimates of depreciation. 

(h) Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution, 

(i) Remave restrictions upon control and operations of boats and 
other services by railroads. 

(j) Omit the power to fix rate divisions except when the Commis- 
sion has fixed a joint rate and the participating carriers are unable 
to agree. 





| mended by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Pelley Testifies 


J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., appeared before the committee the after- 
noon of February 21. He made a number of recommenda- 
tions as to things that he said if carried into effect would help 
the transportation situation. Asserting that regulated trans- 
portation could not compete with unregulated transportation, 
Mr. Pelley urged regulation of competing agencies of transport. 

Passage of S. 5551, the Hastings bankruptcy bill as re- 
ported to the Senate judiciary committee, providing machinery 
for reorganization of railroads, was recommended. He said 
there should be modification of anti-trust laws, to permit maxi- 
mum reduction in competitive waste. 

Discontinuance of operation of the transportation and ter. 
minal facilities of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the gov- 
ernment barge line agency, and provision for the disposition 
of its properties, and for its liquidation, were recommended by 
Mr. Pelley. 

Retroactive repeal of the recapture provisions of section 
15a and repeal of the valuation act, section 19a, were recom- 
mended. Mr. Pelley said provision should be made merely for 
keeping up current physical inventories, in place of present 
valuation requirements. 

Mr. Pelley also urged regulation of water carriers for hire, 
both common and other than common carriers, in interstate 
commerce—coastwise, intercoastal, Great Lakes or Inland water- 
ways. 

Opposition to subsidies was voiced by the witness. Asked 
by Senator King whether the railroads were not asking for a 
subsidy, he said the railroads had never been subsidized, not- 
withstanding the assertions to the contrary in connection with 
land grants. The land grants were no subsidy but a great 
investment for the government, said he. 

How much longer the American people would subsidize 
the air mail, Mr. Pelley said he did not know. He said he 
recently saw some figures showing that for every passenger 
Carried by air mail carriers the cost to the government was $38. 

The New Haven, said he, had gone into the railway, high- 
Way and waterway branches of the transportation service. Many 
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difficulties had been confronted in the latter services because 
those agencies were not regulated, he said, and the company’s 
experience showed that regulation was needed. The company 
had not entered the air service because it could not see how 
it could without loss, he said, but added that it still might go 
into that branch of the business. 

The transportation situation would not be stabilized, said 
he, until the forms of transportation other than the railroad 
also were regulated. 

Asked by Senator Harrison as to his reaction to the report 
of the National Transportation Committee, Mr. Pelley said there 
were some good things in it and some things to which he did 
not subscribe. As a whole the report was a disappointment to 
him because it. was not more specific as to what ought to 
be done, said he, adding that he had hoped the committee 
would give specific and definite suggestions as to the cure 
for the situation. 

Asked whether it would be desirable to have a single 
national transportation system, Mr. Pelley said if coordination 
was meant that that was desirable but that if a single national 
system was meant, that would be impossible without govern- 
ment ownership and that the latter was not desirable. 

W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania, was sched- 
uled to appear as a witness February 25. 


Government Ownership 


Government ownership of the railroads was urged by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst as ‘‘an important aid to general economic 
recovery and general economic stability” in a statement sent 
by him to the Senate committee. 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, had published in the Con- 
gressional Record of February 21 an editorial from a Hearst 
newspaper urging government ownership of the railroads. 


PASSENGER FARE CUTS 


In rejecting the suggestion made to them by Commissioner 
Porter, in an interrogative manner, that a general reduction in 
the basic passenger fares might better the volume of passenger 
traffic and lessen the passenger deficit or overcome it (see 
Traffic World, February 11, p. 278), in addition to other things, 
the railroad executives said that the users of freight service 
were not carrying a burden due to unprofitable passenger serv- 
ice. Thereby they denied the accuracy of a widely held idea 
that the passenger service was a drag upon the freight service. 

The carriers said that it was their judgment, first, that a 
general reduction in the basic fares would not, under existing 
conditions, attract sufficient traffic back to the railroads to off- 
set the loss in revenue and, second, that the users of freight 
service were not carrying a burden due to unprofitable passen- 
ger service. They added that aside from the recovery of gen- 
eral business conditions, the situation could best be met by 
continuing efforts that they had been making to reduce their 
operating expenses, making such fares in special instances as 
seemed likely to produce sufficient traffic to more than offset 
the reduction, and to obtain legislation which would stabilize 
their competition. 

Until the recent depression, the answer of the railroad 
executives points out, the falling off in passenger traffic was 
not due to the fact that people could not afford to travel, be- 
cause, they said, as it was generally known in the period 1920 
to 1930, there never was such an amount of travel in this coun- 
try, for health, pleasure and business. All the accumulated ex- 
perience of the carriers, the rejection said, had been brought 
to bear upon the situation which had confronted them in recent 
years. That the results had not been more successful, they 
said, indicated that the present situation was due primarily to 
conditions beyond their control. 

The Porter suggestion was considered by a committee of 
executives representing the three major divisions of the coun- 
try, each section of the committee being headed by a chairman, 
with L. W. Landman, general passenger traffic manager of the 
New York Central, as general chairman and chairman of the 
eastern section; C. McD. Davis, vice-president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, as chairman of the southern section; and W. J. 
Black, passenger traffic manager of the Santa Fe, as chairman 
of the western section. 

That committee, in its letter of rejection, transmitted by 
R. H. Aishton, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives, addressed itself, first, to the 
question whether the users of freight service were paying more 
than they should if the passenger business were more remunera- 
tive. They pointed out that practically all Class I roads handled 
passengers but that a great part of the total traffic was handled 
by relatively few carriers, and that, therefore, in considering the 
problem, the effect of any change in the basic fare on such 
carriers had to be kept in mind. Lines of minor passenger 
importance, they said, should not control the situation. To con- 
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sider all lines, they said, produced an improper premise. 

Basic data were submitted covering Class I carriers divided 
into groups. Commutation traffic was excluded on account of 
localized conditions. The data cover the years 1922 to 1931, 
both inclusive, and the first nine months of 1932. The first 
group covers the Pennsylvania, Long Island, New Haven and 
New York Central. Another group covers other Class [I groups 
in the eastern district. A third group covers the lines in the 
south and still another the western lines. Then there is an 
exhibit showing the whole of the United States as one group. 
The four railroads in the first group mentioned, in 1931, it was 
shown, carried 65.54 of the revenue passengers in the eastern 
district and 47.64 per cent of all the revenue passengers in the 
United States. The figures for that group in the three full years 
1929-31 and the first nine months of 1932, showed that the pas- 
senger revenue in that period was 22.64 per cent of the total. 
The consistency of the percentage which their passenger revenue 
was to the total, using 1922, the first year for which such figures 
were kept, as the base, the letter of the executives said, was to 
be noted. The percentage relationship, passenger to freight, it 
pointed out, had not varied more than three points. 

The letter declared that the passenger index figures for the 
first mentioned group of carriers and eastern carriers as a 
whole from 1929 to 1931 dropped 32 and 30 points, respectively. 
The freight revenue for the selected group and the eastern 
group, the letter said, dropped 39 and 40 points, respectively. 

The passenger operating ratio of the group 1 carriers, ac- 
cording to the letter, showed no increase until 1930; that of 
the eastern group showed an increase of 2.85 points, 1929 over 
1926. But the letter said it would be noted, however, that the 
freight operating ratio showed an increase in all groups of 
carriers, 1931 over 1929. 

Certainly, the letter asserted, the passenger business of the 
carriers of the first group, handling as they di din 1931 at least 
70 per cent of the business of the eastern district and 40 per 
cent of the country even in that poor year, contributed some- 
thing toward taxes, rentals and interest. 


As the basic freight rate structure of the eastern region 
was prescribed at the time when the passenger business of the 
large roads was making such a large contribution to taxes, 
rentals and interests, the letter asserts, it would be in error 
to assume, in view of the falling off in freight traffic, that the 
users of the freight service had been called upon to carry a 
burden now that the passenger business was not so profitable. 
The letter added that there never had been a time when the 
passenger traffic of some carriers contributed much to taxes, 
rentals and interest. 


With meager returns being earned on both passenger and 
freight traffic and with freight revenues amounting to more 
than two-thirds of the total revenues, the letter wanted to know 
how it could be said that the users of freight service were bear- 
ing a burden because of the passenger situation. One test, the 
letter suggested, was a question as to whether freight rates 
could be reduced if the passenger business were more profitable. 

The fact was, said the letter, the burden of the present 
passenger situation, as well as of freight, was being borne by 
the owners of the railroads. It asserted that the users of 
freight were paying no more, except as they might be affected 
by the emergency charges and some reductions, than since the 
general level was established in 1922. It said the revenue per 
passenger mile had declined while the service was superior to 
that which was being given when the 3.6 cent basic fare was 
established. It added that taxes had not been reduced, while 
in many instances passenger fares had been reduced. 

The letter again called attention to the fact that reduc- 
tion to a 2-cent basic fare would require an 80 per cent increase 
in the volume of business to bring the same amount of revenue. 
It added that there was no basis for assuming that, even in the 
present depression or even under normal conditions, that the 
carriers could develop anywhere near the required constructive 
traffic or handle it, if it were obtained, without greatly in- 
creasing their operating expenses. Failure to do so would mean 
financial disaster to the most important passenger carriers, said 
the rejection letter. The letter also pointed out that even if the 
railroads reduced fares they could have no assurance of ob- 
taining any of the business now being taken by other forms 
of transportation, motor carriers fixing their fares on a com- 
petitive basis, free from any regulation. The executives said 
that they had reduced passenger service as much as possible 
on branch and side lines and had supplanted trains with gaso- 
line cars where practicable. 


DELEGATION OF DUTIES BY I. C. C. 
The House has passed and sent to the Senate H. R. 7432, the 
bill recently favorably reported by the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, authorizing the Commission to delegate 
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certain of its duties. (See Traffic World, Jan. 21, p. 117, 


the } 
Jan. 28, p. 160.) 
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The measure was passed by unanimous consent afier (jy it we 
man Rayburn, of the committee, responded to a request fp ries 
Representative Stafford, of Wisconsin, for an explanation of y Euro] 
it was desired to have such legislation. The chairman gaij creat 
would permit the Commission to dispose of work by refergy, tiona 
to a single commissioner or to a board composed of an empijim betW 
or employes, that he believed it would facilitate compromjjm™ prod! 
between litigants, and that the action of the commissione; Jim out | 
employes would be subject to review by the Commissiop , syste 
application of any party affected. Com! 

The bill provides that the authority granted therein sg) porte 
not extend to investigations instituted on the Commission’s gy idea 
motion nor, without the consent of parties thereto, to contess 
proceedings involving the taking of testimony at public hem te™ 
ings. The Commission has recommended enactment of gy brou 
legislation as a means of expediting its work. He | 

After hearing Commissioner Eastman in an executive » in . 
sion explain why the Commission favored legislation giving j how 
the authority to delegate work to single commissioners or & 
ployes, the Senate interstate commerce committee ordered ; 
favorable report on H. R. 7432 to the Senate. 
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TRANSPORT COMMITTEE REPORT 7e0) 


Asserting that many of the major recommendations of th = 
National Transportation committee were sound and encourg| = 


ing, Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on interstat/ - 


and foreign commerce, in commenting on the report, said, hov Pr 
ever, that the generalizations as to regional consolidations » 
peared to be rather sweeping and were not supported by ay ’ 











well considered reasoning. 

The committee’s statement that the railroad situation wa 
not hopeless was encouraging, said Chairman Rayburn. Co 
tinuing, he said: 
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Students of transportation are very well agreed that the railroag; 
through their managers and real owners must take responsibility ani 
be willing to try to do something for themselves. In many instance 
reorganizations must come and fixed charges must be reduced befor 
the railroads under any set-up+will be made profitable concerns. 

With the statement in the report “that the railroad system must 
be preserved,” students are in hearty accord, and further, the state- 
ment that competitive transportation has come to stay and must lk 
treated fairly, is also well said. Regulation should not and must not 
be abandoned for the simple reason that a general and complete 
breakdown would follow abandonment. The power of government 
should never be employed to put a competitor out of business but it 
is the duty of the government to put the competitor under similar 
reasonable regulation as the business with which it competes. Trans- 
portation agencies that compete with the railroads should be regu- 
lated. Last spring there was introduced by me a bill for the regula- 
tion of busses and trucks in interstate commerce. 

The committee on interstate and foreign commerce of the House 
last spring reported a bill and it is now upon the calendar for the re- 
peal of the recapture clause of 15a and revision of the rule of rate- 
making contained therein. I am glad to note that the committee fully 
endorsed this bill. The argument of the committee that rates should 
not be maintained to support overcapitalized structure is good indeed. 
When it is declared that rates must be just and reasonable, it should 
mean fair to all, including the owners and the general public as well. 

I am glad to note that the committee is in general support of 
the bill reported by the committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce last spring which provides for the regulation of acquisition of 
railroads by holding companies. 

The generalizations as to regional consolidations appear to be 
rather sweeping and are not supported by any well considered reason- 
ing. Among the difficulties confronting such proposals is the con- 
stitutional policy of compelling consolidations; the overlapping of 
trade regions and changing boundaries of trade regions with progress 
and development. A further objection is that these gigantic monopo- 
lies would embrace all forms of transportation and would probably re- 
sult in strangling of the newer and less developed forms. It carries 
the faith in governmental power to deal with monopoly for which 
there is little justification in past experience. Success in regulating 
railroads in the past has been largely due to the fact that the rail- 
roads are in competition with themselves. In fact, much of the 
— has been directed toward abuses growing out of compe- 
tition. 

It would be profitable to give careful consideration to the com- 
mittee’s suggestion of supplementing railroad service with more eco- 
nomical motor or other transport. 

All in all, the committee’s report is an impressive and helpful docu- 
ment. The examination and the report were made by a group of 
most distinguished citizens. The committee was constituted by and 
at the request of large institutional holders of railroad securities, 
particularly insurance companies. The report cannot be termed as 4 
self-serving document. No doubt the insurance companies and other 
large owners of railroad securities will be keenly disappointed that 
the committee could not find a short cut to immediate solvency of 
the railroads. The committee takes the broad view that there must be 
reorganization on a broad, sound and honest basis. Personally, I de- 
sire to assure the distinguished gentlemen of this committee that I 
as one dealing with the problems of transportation in the House, am 
very glad to have their reasoning and their conclusions. 


Representative Gibson, of Vermont, speaking in the House, 
questioned the conclusion of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee that “regional consolidations should be hastened and, 
where necessary, enforced, looking eventually to a singie na 
tional system with regional divisions. . . .” 

“Would not regional railway systems, such as proposed by 
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the National Transportation Committee, inevitably result in 
creating in the United States separate economic countries, as 
it were, reestablishing here the geographic and economic rival- 
ries which have been the bane and the downfall of western 
Europe?” asked he. “The goal, on the other hand, should be to 
create a few great competing territorial railway systems, na- 
tional and continental in their scope, with sufficient competition 
petween these large systems to keep alive the enterprise and 
progress which is the essential character of competition through- 
out all industry. I assert with all confidence that the four- 
system plan approved July 21, 1932, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for eastern territory under the policy of the trans- 
portation act, is a wiser and more constructive plan than this 
idea of regional non-competing systems.” 

Mr. Gibson said that as to creation of a single national sys- 
tem the general opinion had been that such a system could be 
brought about only under government ownership and operation. 
He said the price of government ownership and operation was, 
in his opinion, too much to pay for a single national system, 
however much might be said for such a system. 
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rare ft REORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS 


Passage by the Senate of legislation embodying the prin- 
ciples of the House bankruptcy bill, including provisions for 
reorganization of railroads, was urged by President Hoover in a 
special message sent to Congress late February 20. The Senate 
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Bs judiciary committee, in reporting a bankruptcy bill, eliminated 
ters, the provisions dealing with railroads. On this subject, the 
id, hor President said: 

lons ap It is most necessary that the principles of the bankruptcy bill 







which has already been acted upon by the House should be passed 
by the Senate. The whole object of the bill is to secure orderly co- 
operation between creditors and debtors, whether farmers, indi- 
viduals, general corporations, or railroads, for mutual adjustment 
which will preserve the integrity and continuous operation of busi- 
ness, save the values of good will and the continuation of people in 
their occupations, and thus avoid destruction of the interest of both 
parties. This legislation is of the most critical importance in this 
period of readjustment. Incidentally, such a workable system is 
highly necessary in order to permit a certain minority of railroads to 
be so reorganized as to reduce fixed charges and thus relieve the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of drains in prevention of de- 
structive receiverships. 
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a 4 Senator Couzens, chairman of the interstate commerce com- 
ist not mittee, has indicated that he might offer the provisions relating 
imple: to railroads as an amendment to the bill reported by the ju- 
but it diciary committee. 

—_ ey ane 

og. GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 

7 The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
“ys The House has approved the amendment to the treasury- 
rate- post office appropriation bill designed to, give the President com- 
Re plete power to reorganize or eliminate “executive agencies” of 
deed. the government. “Executive agencies,” according to the pro- 
hould ponents of the amendment, includes the Interstate Commerce 
a Commission. 

com: Representative Williamson, of South Dakota, said he had 
n of grave doubt as to the constitutionality of the amendment in its 
he present form, because it would permit the President, if he should 
son- so elect, to abolish, among other bodies, the Interstate Com- 
con- merce Commission. 

; of “IT do not anticipate the President would do anything of the 
on sort,” said he, “but it is certainly within his power under lan- 
re- guage now contained in Title 4.” 

ries An amendment offered by Mr. Williamson designed to limit 
= the President’s authority so that he could not, for instance, 
ail- abolish the Commission, was rejected. 

the The amendment approved by the House was substantially 
pe- the same as that heretofore approved in the Senate, but final 
n= approval by the Senate was necessary. 

0- The House rejected the provision in the bill as it passed 
" the Senate providing for a cut of 5 per cent in all appropria- 
of tions for government departments under the amounts carried in 
id the appropriation bills. Leaders in the House took the posi- 
: tion that there was nothing to prevent government departments 
r spending less than was appropriated and that the President 
it could effect economies where possible, without the amendment. 
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COAL, INDIANA TO ILLINOIS 


Hearing in I. and S. 3843, coal from Indiana to Illinois, in which 
tariffs filed by the Milwaukee naming rates from the Brazil- 
Clinton and Linton-Sullivan groups in Indiana to certain points 
in northern Illinois, including Rockford and Freeport, are un- 
der suspension, was held at Chicago, before Examiner Trezise, 
February 20 and 21. The suspended tariffs provide for a re- 
duction of 17 cents a ton. 

J. D. Averitt, coal traffic manager of the Milwaukee, tes- 
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tified that the rates were published in an effort to restore a 
relationship between the rates from the Indiana mines and 
Illinois mines that had been in effect for about twenty years. 
The reduced rates were necessary if the Indiana mines were to 
compete With Illinois coal in the affected territory, he said. He 
was supported by witnesses representing the Indiana Coal 
Traffic Bureau. 

In opposition to the reductions, witnesses appeared for 
the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, Springfield (Ill.) Coal Traffic 
Bureau, Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis, and the fol- 
lowing railroads serving Illinois mines: Alton, Burlington, C. 
& I. M., Illinois Central, and Missouri Pacific. 

Events leading up to publication of the reduced rates in- 
cluded orders of the Illinois Commerce Commission in dockets 
13569 and 13558, reducing rates from the Illinois mines by 17 
cents, and a thirteenth section case brought before the I. C. C., 
in which the carriers attacked the rates prescribed by the state 
commission. In the thirteenth section case, docket 23130, intra- 
state rates on bituminous coal between points in Illinois, the 
Commission refused to make a finding against the reduced IIli- 
nois rates. According to protesting witnesses, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons assigned by the Commission for its refusal to find 
the Illinois rates prejudicial to interstate traffic was the ex- 
istence of extremely low rates from the Indiana producing dis- 
tricts. To reduce those rates further, it was held, would de- 
prive the railroads of revenue unnecessarily and would tend to 
disturb the adjustment from other producing districts. 


COAL TO CHICAGO 


In I. and S. 3840, coal to the Chicago switching district, hear- 
ing in which was held in Chicago before Examiner Disque Feb- 
ruary 21, a zoning adjustment providing for rates to certain 
stations in the extreme northern part of Chicago ten cents 
higher than applying to other stations in the switching district 
is under consideration for the sixth time in about as many years. 
The case results from tariffs filed by the Milwaukee naming 
rates to Mayfair and Rogers Park, stations on its line within 
the district, on the flat Chicago basis. At present, the ten-cent 
arbitrary applies on deliveries at those stations. The tariffs 
were suspended on protests filed by the Chicago and North 
Western, which has a line roughly paralleling that of the Mil- 
waukee, 

The Milwaukee tariff, according to the testimony, was filed 
following an order of the Commission in a previous case, in 
which it ordered the Milwaukee to remove undue prejudice 
found to result to receivers at the two stations as a result of 
rates to certain other nearby stations, which were on the Chi- 
cago basis. The Commission suggested that the rates at the 
preferred stations be increased by adding the ten-cent dif- 
ferential. All the stations involved are north of Irving Park 
Boulevard, which the Commission set as a dividing line between 
the northern part of the city in which it found maintenance 
of the ten-cent differential was not unreasonable. That was 
done in the so-called Chicago coal merchants’ case, docket 11224. 

Testimony was introduced by J. T. Averitt, coal traffic man- 
ager, Milwaukee; J. E. Flansburg, assistant to vice-president, 
North Western, and coal dealers placed on the stand by Nuel 
D. Belnap, in support of the position of the Milwaukee. 

Mr. Flansburg said that, if the tariffs were allowed to be- 
come effective, it would be necessary for the North Western to 
remove the differential at stations it sérved in the territory 
north of Irving Park Boulevard, with a revenue loss of approx- 
imately $40,000 a year. Further, he held, it was not unlikely the 
reduction would spread to suburban territory north of the Chi- 
cago switching district, further increasing the losses of the 
North Western as well as of the Milwaukee. 

Most of the day was taken up with the testimony of the 
Chicago coal merchants, some of those appearing having places 
of business on the north side of the line dividing the differential 
territory and some on the south side of the line. All supported 
the Milwaukee position, insisting that conditions within the 
district had so changed since the decision of the Commission in 
the Chicago coal merchants’ case that there was no justifica- 
tion for the differential charge. Construction of through north 
and south boulevards, and of many large apartment buildings 
in the northern zone had so changed the character of the com- 
petition that it was unjust to the dealers in the northern zone 
to continue the differential, they said. In support of their po- 
sition, the results of a study of the movement of loaded coal 
trucks over the line had been tabulated in a given period was 
introduced. The study was said to show that dealers in the non- 
differential territory were encroaching on the business of those 
in the differential territory. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21728, Chester N. Marthens Marble Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for modification of findings and for issuance of 
amended order of reparation denied. 

No. 22754 (and Sub. 1), Nevins Fruit Co., Inc., vs. F. E. C. et al. 
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Complainants’ second petition for reopening of these cases for further 
argument denied. 

No. 22854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. et al. and cases 
grouped therewith. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 22965, M. A. Bell Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Petition of com- 
plainants for vacation of order of May 9, 1932, and for reopening, re- 
hearing and/or reconsideration, and petition of General Motors Cor- 
poration, a complainant, for vacation of order of May 9, 1932, by 
which order of November 9, 1931, awarding reparation to petitioner 
was vacated, denied. 

No. 24045 (and Sub. 1), S. S. Pierce Co. vs. B. & A. et al. Pe- 
tition of defendants for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 24409 (and Sub. 1), Carroll-Brough & Robinson et al. vs. C. 
R. I. & G. et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on ques- 
tion of reasonableness of rates in the past and reparation. 

No. 24462, M. J. Dark & Sons, et al. vs. I. C. et al. Petition of 
complainants for reopening of this case for reconsideration of record 
and for oral argument denied. 4 

Finance No. 7026, Application Western Pacific for authority to 
acquire control of the Western Pacific California by purchase of 
capital stock. Application dismissed upon applicant’s request. 

Finance No. 6424, Construction of line by Mound City & Eastern. 
Time prescribed in said certificate and order, as extended, within 
which the Mound City & Eastern shall complete the construction of 
the line of railroad therein authorized is further extended to De- 


cember 31, 1933. 
No. 25190, A. B. Marcus Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Swift & Co. per- 
Petition 


mitted to intervene. 

No. 20965, Frank B. Clinton et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
of defendants for reconsideration of question of complainants’ right 
to an award of reparation denied. 

No. 25442, San Pedro Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. ! 

No. 18061, Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & V. et al. Complain- 
ant’s petition for rehearing denied. ‘ 

1. & S. 3829, Sugar from eastern points to central territory. City 
of Richmond, Richmond Waterfront Terminals, Inc., and Richmond, 
(Va.) Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. : 

Finance No. 9793, Application of receivers of St. L.-S: F. for 
certificate to abandon operation of Evadale Branch, extending from 
Demverville to Evadale Junction, Ark. C. L. Denton permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 9793, Application of receivers of St. L.-S. F. for 
certificate to abandon operation of Evadale Branch, extending from 
Deckerville to Evadale Jct., Ark. Chelford Gin Co. and Lee ilson 
& Co. permitted to interrvene. 

Finance No. 9731, Application of C. M. St. P. & P. for certificate 
to abandon its line of railroad between Midland Junction and Zumbro 
Falls, in Wabasha county, Minn. Villages of Hammond (Minnesota) 
et al. permitted to intervene. : 

Finance No. 9268, B. & O. reconstruction loan. The second proviso 
of paragraph No. 1 of the certificate entered herein on August 19, 1932, 
as modified by amendatory order of November 23, 1932, is modified 
to read as follows: Provided further, that advances on the remainder 
of the loan, $25,300,000, may be made upon security consisting of 
B. & O. refunding and general mortgage, 6 per cent, series E, bonds 
due April 1, 2000, in a ratio of $1,000 of bonds to each $800 of loan. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 25373 (and Sub. 1), Mona- 
motor Oil Co. vs. U. P. et al., No. 25492, Shell Petroleum Corporation 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 25581, S. O. Briggs & Son vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al., No. 25603, Kansas City Structural Steel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., No. 25606, Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 2566, 
John T. Stanley Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. C., and No. 25716, Georgia Fer- 
tilizer Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25217, North Poteau Coal Co. vs. K. C. S. et al. 
dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 25300, Elmore Milling Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 19150, All Metal Snow Fence Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
The order entered herein on November 4, 1929, in so far as it reopened 
said proceeding for further hearing with respect to damages resulting 
to complainants by reason of the undue prejudice found to have 
existed in the report therein of April 8, 1929, 153 I. C. C. 501, is vacated 
and set aside. 

No. 23733, Blue Ridge Tale Co. vs. A. & L. M. et al. Order en- 
tered herein on July 26, 1932, as subsequently modified to become 
effective on February 18, 1933, is further modified to become effective 
= —— 28, 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of Feb. 

No. 13535 et al. Consolidated Southwestern cases. Petition of 
Public Service Commission for State of Kansas and certain other in- 
terests, dated November 2, 1932, praying that certain findings of un- 
due prejudice and preference heretofore made in these proceedings 
be eliminated therefrom denied. 

No, 15100, Depreciation charges of steam railroad companies. Or- 
der of July 28, 1931, in this case, is further amended by changing 
latest date upon which steam railroad companies shall file with this 
Commission estimates of composite percentage rates, as provided in 
paragraph (8) of said order, from September 1, 1933, (as amended) ‘to 
September 1, 1934, and all other effective dates of said order of July 
28, 1931, shall be changed from January 1, 1934 (as amended), to 
January 1, 1935. 

No. 25686, Etheredge Quano Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
ricultural Chemical Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25704 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.), Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. Boston Port Authority permitted to 


intervene. 
Derby Oil 


Complaint 


American Ag- 


No. 25690, Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. 
Co., Eldorado Refining Co., Golden Rule Refining Co., Kanotex Re- 
fining Co., National Refining Co., Skelly Oil Co., Vickers Petroleum Co. 
and White Eagle Oil Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23972, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., et al. and cases grouped therewith. Order heretofore entered in 
these proceedings on December 30, 1932, which by its present terms 
will become effective on April 20, 1933, and provides that the rates 
therein prescribed shall be established upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice in the manner therein provided, is amended so as to authorize 
establishment of said rates, so far as they will apply to destinations in 
southern and official territories, on or before March 3, 1933, upon 
not less than 5 days’ such notice. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9856. Nashville Terminal Co. asks authority nomi- 
nally to issue non-interest bearing demand notes of $398,927.21, to the 
Tennessee Central Railway Co. 
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Finance No. 9855. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co, ay, 
authority to guarantee note or notes in the amount of $50,000, ey 
cuted or to be executed by the Louisiana Southern Railway Co , 
the R. F. C. in connection with obtaining a loan of at least $4009) 
Applicant said it would enter into a contract with the Louisian 
Southern whereby applicant would cause the operation of the Louis. 
ana Southern to be supervised by officers of the G. M. & N,, Such 
supervision to be in the name of the Louisiana Southern. 

























Finance No. 9853, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. asks authori 
to abandon that part of its Potts Creek branch extending from a pojy 
739 feet north of Mile Post 3 to the end at Bess, 16.84 miles, in A}. 
ghany county, Va. The part of the branch extending from applicant, 
belt line at Covington to the point of switch of spur track leading ;, 
the plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, 2.86 miles, will remajy 
in operation. The volume of freight traffic which moved inbound 
the line to be abandoned in the four years ended Dec. 31, 1931, ap. 
cording to applicant, was only 23 cars, or an average of less than} 
cars a year.. The line has had an estimated deficit of $19,153 a yey 
in the five years ended Dec. 31, 1931, according to applicant. It j 
paralleled by a state highway. 

Finance No. 9854. J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, receivers ¢ 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., have asked authority 4 
abandon the Stanley branch line, 8.4 miles, Olathe to Stanley, Kap 
Traffic has practically disappeared, according to applicants. 

Finance No. 9857. Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana Railroad (v, 
asks authority to construct an extension from a point in Easton, La, 
10,250 feet, to property of the Louisiana Limestone Products Corpora. 
tion, which is arranging to develop a limeston quarry. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. asks authority to operate the 
extension. 

Finance No. 9859. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. and receiver 
ask authority to abandon remainder of the Covington branch from 
Leonton to St. Marks Junction, Fla., 20.8 miles. Part of branch from 
Leonton to Covington heretofore abandoned. 

Finance No. 9860. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. asks 
authority to abandon approximately 10 miles of line between Pratt. 
ville Junction and Prattville, Ala. 

Finance No. 7349. Ninth supplemental application of Genesee & 
Wyoming Railroad Co. for authority to issue a new note for $270,00) 
in part renewal of note of $275,000 to the Marine Trust Co. of 
Buffalo and to repledge $400,000 of 5 per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds therefor, the note to mature six months from April 1, 1933. 










UNCONTESTED FINANCE, CASES 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 9718 and 9822, (1) 
authorizing (a) the St. Louis & Troy Railroad Company to acquire 
and operate a line of railroad in Lincoln County, Mo., and (b) the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company to construct and 
operate a connecting tract in said county; (2) dismissing request for 
permission to retain excess earnings; and (3) authorizing the St. 
Louis & Troy Railroad Company to issue its promissory note for 
$30,000 and not exceeding 200 shares of: capital stock without nominal 
or par value; said note and 100 shares of the stock to be issued in 
payment for said line of railroad and the remaining 100 shares to be 
sold at not less than $100 a share and the proceeds used for rehabili- 
tation of the line, purchase of equipment, and working capital, 
approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 2784, authorizing the 
Erie Railroad Company to extend from March 1, 1933, to March 1, 
1938, the date of maturity of $4,616,000 of New York & Erie Railroad 
Company third-mortgage extended 4% per cent bonds, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 9687, Tuckerton Rail- 
road Company Bonds, modifying order of February 6, 1933 .... I. C.C. 
..++, SO as to permit (1) the issue of a promissory note in the face 
amount of $6,000, and (2) the pledge as collateral security therefor 
of $6,000 of the $45,000 of proposed first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
pecan were authorized to be drawn down in the original order, ap- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9781, permitting (a) Morgan's 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company and the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Company to abandon a line of railroad in 
LaFourche Parish, La., and (b) the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Company to abandon operation under trackage rights over the rail- 
road 3 the Texas & Pacific Railway Company in said Parish, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9787, authorizing the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company to issue $1,500,000 of western lines first mort- 
gage 4 per cent gold bonds, to be pledged with the Railroad Credit 
Corporation as collateral security for a loan of $1,000,000, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9788, permitting the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
Berrien and Case counties, Mich., and the New York Central Rail- 
road Company, lessee, to abandon operation thereof, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9816, authorizing the International- 
Great Northern Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $864,310.35 
of promissory notes, to be delivered to the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company in payment of a like amount of advances, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 9797 and 9797, Sub. No. 1, authoriz- 
ing (1) the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Com- 
pany to issue $45,186,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, to be sold to the Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany at par and the proceeds used to cancel a like amount of in- 
debtedness to that company; and (2) the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
in respect of Said $45,186,000 of series-A bonds, and to pledge and 
repledge them from time to time as collateral security for short-term 
notes, approved. 





FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 


The Association of Railway Executives has selected a com- 
mittee to represent the railroads in Ex Parte No. 110, peti- 
tion for general reduction of freight rates on basic commod- 
ities, composed of Hale Holden, chairman of the Southern Pa- 
cific; George Elliott, president of the Atlantic Coast Line; and 
R. B. White, president of the Central of New Jersey. The com- 
mittee will be assisted by the following attorneys: Ben C. Dey, 
of the Southern Pacific; Bruce Scott, of the Burlington; Henry 
W. Bikle, of the Pennsylvania; W. A. Northcutt, of the Louis- 
by Nashville, and Robert B. Tunstall, of the Chesapeake 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


sts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 
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, tan ¢ (fipremée Court of Appeals of Virginia.) Plaintiff’s evi- 
4 ie ence on motion to strike out must be viewed favorably to 
_ faplaintiff. (Marsh vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 167 S. E. Rep. 274.) 
mit of In determining railroad’s alleged liability as warehouseman 
v, Ka fjor theft of potatoes from box car on siding, court must resort 
ind o general legal principles governing warehousemen’s liability. 
0, Ibid. at 
ae In absence of special contract, ordinary warehouseman is 
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hot insurer against theft and is not liable therefor unless negli- 
rent,—Ibid. 

ceiver, Railroad, sought to be held liable as warehouseman for 
h from Mbheft of potatoes from box car on siding, was not liable unless 
h from Mihegligent.—Ibid. 

Plaintiff suing railroad as warehouseman for theft of pota- 





— oes from box car must specifically allege and assume burden 

pf proving railroad’s negligence.—Ibid. 

a0 on That potatoes were stolen from box car on siding does not 

Xo,’ of Malone create prima facie presumption of negligence of railroad, 

2 gold Mallegedly liable as warehouseman.—Ibid. 

3. In absence of proof, court will not assume that theft of 
potatoes from box car on siding was due to negligence of rail- 
road, allegedly liable as warehouseman.—Ibid. 

2 That railroad failed to guard siding containing 56 loaded 


cars, including car from which potatoes were stolen, and made 
no effort to explain theft, held insufficient for jury respecting 
negligence of railroad, allegedly liable as warehouseman.—Ibid. 


. = Railroad need not guard all loaded cars stored on sidings. 
P —Ibid. 

an Respecting railroad’s liability as warehouseman for theft 
4, of potatoes from box car, owner, if aware of danger of theft, 
are: should have warned railroad.—Ibid. 

Negligence of railroad, allegedly liable as warehouseman for 
; the Betheft of potatoes from box car on siding, held insufficient for 
val ay  iury.—Ibid. 
2all- DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 
*. C. (Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Carrier held not required 


efor to transport car of peony buds by any particular train or other- 
ynds J Wise than with reasonable dispatch. (Johnston et al. vs. Chi- 
ap- cago & N. W. Ry. Co., 246 N. W. Rep. 336.) 

Telegram wherein carrier’s agent stated to another agent 
xas that car of peony buds should arrive at destination at certain 
in time held mere expression of opinion, not binding on carrier 
oad as to reasonable and customary time required for moving of 


ap- car.—Ibid. 

In absence of agreement requiring delivery of car of peony 
= buds at destination at specified time, usual schedule controlled. 
dit Unless there was negligence in relation to handling of the 


shipment according to the usual schedule, no cause of action 
an existed in favor of shipper.—Ibid. 
Evidence presented no case for jury in shipper’s action 
for damages to car of peony buds from delay.—Ibid. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

" (Digests taken from Reporters and ‘Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
n 1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Carrier is liable for dam- 
age by water unless showing that cause of damage to cargo 
18 validly excepted under bill of lading. (The Empress of 
Russia, 1 Fed. Sup. 978.) 

Although wind was at gale force for several days, carrier 
under bill of lading excepting damage from “perils of sea” held 
not exempt from liability for water damage due to clogged 
scuppers.—Ibid. 

Under bill of lading excepting damage from unseaworthi- 
ness, carrier is not exempted unless exercising due diligence 
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to render vessel seaworthy before beginning voyage (Harter 
Act, Sec. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 191)).—Ibid. 

Hole in waste pipe valve through which water entered deck 
and clogged scuppers causing overflow to deck below, damaging 
cargo, rendered vessel ‘“unseaworthy” (Harter Act, Sec. 2 (46 
USCA, Sec. 191)).—Ibid. 

Where water damaged cargo, carrier had burden of prov- 
ing due diligence before beginning voyage to detect vessel’s 
unseaworthiness (Harter Act, Sec. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 191)).— 
Ibid. 

Failure to test scuppers by running water through them 
before beginning voyage held lack of proper care to render 
vessel seaworthy (Harter Act, Sec. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 191)).— 
Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1933, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia.) Excess 
profits payable under statutory recapture provisions held “pub- 
lic moneys” of United States as trustee for statutory purposes 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15a (49 USCA, Sec. 15a)). 
(Richmond, F. & P. R. Co. vs. McCarl, Comptroller General, 
62 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 203.) 

Whenever amount claimed from carrier as “excess profits” 
under statutory recapture provisions is legally ascertained, as 
by judgment, it becomes “claim of United States,” which may 
be set off against government’s debt to carrier (Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Sec. 15a, pars. 5, 6, 10 (49 USCA, Sec. 15a, pars. 5, 
6, 10)).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order finding amount 
due from carrier as excess profits under statutory recapture 
provisions held not to authorize government to set off amount 
thereof against undisputed amount owned for transporting mail 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15a, pars. 4, 6, 10 (49 USCA, 
Sec. 15a, pars. 5, 6, 10)).—Ibid. 

Statute authorizes withholding payment of undisputed 
amount due carrier for transporting mails until government’s 
claim for excess profits due under recapture clauses of statute 
can be reduced to final judgment (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. I5a, pars. 5, 6, 10 (49 USCA, Sec. 15a, pars. 5, 6, 10); 31 
USCA, Sec. 227).—Ibid. 

Government’s failure to pay undisputed amount due car- 
rier for transporting mails pending suit on its counterclaim to 
recover excess profits of carrier under statutory recapture 
clauses held not taking of private property for public use with- 
out just compensation (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15a, pars. 
5, 6, 10 (49 USCA, Sec. 15a, pars. 5, 6, 10); 31 USCA, Sec. 227; 
Const. Amend. 5).—Ibid. 


Where right to compensation for property taken by govern- 
ment is disputed, as by counterclaim, delay in payment pend- 
ing determination of validity of counterclaim does not violate 
Constitution (Const. Amend. 5).—Ibid. 

In suit to challenge authority of Comptroller General, to 
withhold money admittedly payable by United States, United 
States is not “necessary party.”—Ibid. 

No injunction should issue in carrier’s suit to enjoin Comp- 
troller General from withholding amount admittedly due for 
transporting mails pending determination of government’s sub- 
sequent suit to reduce to judgment Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order finding excess profits due under statutory re- 
capture clauses (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15a (49 USCA, 
Sec. 15a); 31 USCA, Sec. 227).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Court would not, after five years, 
set aside transfer of motor transportation certificate because 
application was made in only two of six counties through which 
owner operated, where publication was required only by Util- 
ities Commission’s rules. (Columbus Motor Express, Inc., vs. 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 183 N. E. Rep. 782.) 

Utilities Commission could waive its regulation requiring 
publication of notice of transfer of motor transportation cer- 
tificate if public interest was not thereby affected.—Ibid. 

Motor transportation certificate owners may not, with or 
without consideration, enter agreement yielding to another 
i rights under certified routes (Gen. Code, Sec. 614-92), 
—Ibid. 

Motor transportation company’s failure to operate over its 
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at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 
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At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 
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at Buffalo. N. Y. 


Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 
steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


Keystone WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


NorFo.tk TipewaTeR TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 


makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 


signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston TipEwaTerR TERMINAL, INc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 


Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 

George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 


10 Chestnut Street 


a 


at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


MeRcHANTS’ WareEHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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- certified route, or part thereof, furnishes cause for revoking 
certificate (Gen. Code, Sec. 614-92).—Ibid. 

Whether motor transportation company’s certificate will be 
revoked for failure to operate over its certified route, or part 
thereof, rests in Utilities Commission’s discretion (Gen. Code, 
Sec. 614-92).—Ibid. 

Public’s convenience and necessity is guide for Utilities 
Commission’s motor transportation regulation (Gen. Code, Sec. 
614-92) .—Ibid. 

Supreme Court would not disturb Utilities Commission’s re- 
fusal to revoke motor transportation certificate for failure of 
certificate holder’s predecessor to operate over portion of its 
certified route, where neither petitioner’s predecessor nor its 
competitor operating over same route, nor any member of pub- 
lic, complained (Gen. Code, Sec. 614-92).—Ibid. 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Order of Public Utilities Com- 
mission will not be disturbed unless against manifest weight 
of evidence. (Continental Freight Forwarding Co. vs. Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio et al., 183 N. E. Rep. 790.) 

Evidence that private interests may be subserved is not 
of itself sufficient to require granting certificate for operating 
motor transportation line.—Ibid. 

Necessity must be proved before Public Utilities Commis- 
sion can be required to issue certificate for motor transporta- 
tion line.—Ibid. 


Proof of public convenience and necessity in application for 
certificate for motor transportation line is not dispensed with 
by tender of through service, later hours of departure, and 
earlier hours of arrival.—Ibid. 

Evidence that proposed motor transportation service would 
be conducted over virgin territory held not to show inadequacy 


of present service over other routes between same termini.— 
Ibid. 


(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Truckers hauling freight as 
occasion required were not operating motor vehicles between 
fixed termini or over regular route within statute requiring 
certificate (Code 1931, Sec. 5105-al et seq., Sec. 5105-a40 et seq., 
and Sec. 5105-cl et seq.). 

Facts disclosed that truckers hauled freight of various 
kinds between various cities at irregular intervals and at irreg- 
ular rates; that they hauled hogs, grain, and live stock for 
farmers, freight from wholesale houses and manufacturing con- 
cerns to merchants; that they did not advertise for nor solicit 
any business; and that the charge made for services rendered 
was according to the time consumed and the difficulty encoun- 
tered in making the delivery. (State ex rel. Board of Railroad 
Com’rs of Iowa vs. Lischer Bros. et al., 246 N. W. Rep. 264.) 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 24686, Downingtown Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks reopening, argument and reconsideration. 

No, 25135, part 7, Montana, increases in intrastate freight rates. 
Great Northern asks modification of order dated November 7, 1932, 
so as to except certain intrastate rates on fresh meat and packing 
house products in quantities of 8,000 pounds and over but less than 
full carload shipments. 

No, 24336, Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. vs. Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. and O. J. M. 
Brewer, M. L. Courington, C. C. Barlow, Free Malone and G. D. 
Hughes (Mayor), as member of the City Council of the City of Heav- 
ener and as business men in the City of Heavener, and also O. L. 
Hall, John H. Young, Mack Hall, E. J. Freeman and H. L. Fuller, 
business men and citizens of the City of Heavener, interveners, ask 
for a reopening of this case and a rehearing herein. 

Finance No, 9006, In the matter of the application of Oregon Elec- 
tric under paragraphs 18, 19 and 20, inclusive, of section 1 of the in- 
terstate commerce act for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
for the construction of a proposed extension of applicant’s line in 
Washington county, Oregon, and to retain the excess earnings, if any, 
of such newly constructed extension under paragraph 18, section 
15 (a) of said act. Application asks rehearing hereof by the Com- 
mission. 

No. 13535 et al. Consolidated southwestern cases. F. A. Leland, 
chairman Southwestern Freight Bureau, requests that petition filed by 
him, dated December 10, 1932, for approval under finding 27 of pub- 
lication in W. T. L. Tariff 18M, Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1865, of proportional 
rates on asbestos shorts and asbestos fibre, cls., from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Joplin, Mo., applicable on traffic originating at points in Vermont, 
be amended by elimination of Notes 2 and 3 and reference thereto 
in aan proposed description shown on page 1 of the December 10th 
petition. 

No. 22562, Chamber of Commerce of Grand Junction, Colo., Inc., 
et al. vs. A. & R. et al. M. St. P. & S. S. M. asks modification of 
order herein. 

No. 20482, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. International Paper Co., Ticonderoga 
Pulp & Paper Co., St. Regis Paper Co. and West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., complainants herein and in related cases, ask that the pe- 
tition of defendants therein, dated February 8, 1933, for further hear- 
ing and reconsideration with respect to past and future reasonable- 
ness be stricken because it is a petition of the same parties offer- 
ing the same grounds for further hearing and reconsideration which 
they have offered in prior petitions seeking the same action by the 
Commission which have been denied following replies by these com- 
plainants to said petitions. 
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No. 25176, Montana Horse Products Co. vs. C. & N. W. et q 
Complainant asks reopening and reconsideration of the issues here, 
No, 23972, R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express Agengy 
Inc., et al., No. 24145, Wishnatzki & Nathel, vs. Railway Expreg 
Agency, Inc., et al., and No. 24671, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia 
Inc., vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. Railway Exprem 
Agency, Inc., party defendant, asks modification of order, dated fy, 
cember 30, 1932. 

1. & S. 3570, Brick and related articles from, to and between point; 
in southwest and Kansas-Missouri territory. Southwestern cartier, 
defendants and respondents herein, by F. A. Leland, agent, ag; 
amendment of order in this proceeding by postponing the effectiy, 
date thereof from March 16, 1932, on one day’s notice, to July ty 
1933, on 30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 5391, In the matter of the claim of Philadelphia, Bet. 
lehem and New England Railroad, under Section 204 of the Transpo}. 
tation act, 1920. Applicant asks vacation and setting aside of orde 
entered herein on March 23, 1932, and granting of a rehearing ani 
reconsideration of same. 

1. & S. 3130, Southwestern rates—Window glass, No. 18760, Miiscis 
Shoals Traffic Bureau of Florence et al. vs. A. & V. et al., No. 18198 
O. J. Hubblich et al. vs. M. P. et al., and No, 18189, Birmingham Sas) 
& Door Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. St. L.-S. W., defendant ang 
respondent, asks modification of orders. 

& O. and related cases. De. 


No. 23653, Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. . e 
reargument and reconsideration by entire 













fendant asks reopening, 
Commission of decision of division 5, and for modification of that 
decision in so far as it awards reparation to complainants and jn. 
terveners. 

No. 24050, A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Short Line Railroad, 
respondents, ask reconsideration and reargument. ’ 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand cases, 1930. Standard Silicate Co., in. 
— asks rehearing and/or modification of the Commission's 
order. 

No. 23842, State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs, 
N. & W. and eases grouped therewith. Defendants, N. & W. and 
Virgn., ask reopening, reargument and reconsideration by entire 
Commission of decision of division 5, and for modification of that 
decision in so far as it awards reparation to complaints and inter- 
veners. 

No. 23817, Southwestern Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. N. & W. and 
cases grouped therewith. Complainants ask argument before and 
consideration by entire Commission. 

No. 23805, Leas & McVitty, Inc., vs. N. & W. and related cases. 
Leas & MeVitty, Inc., Stauffer Chemical Co. of Virginia, Inc., Roa- 
noke-Webster Brick Co., American Pigment Corporation, Benevolent 
& Protective Order of Elks of U. S. of America, Roanoke Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association and Union Tanning Co. ask reconsideration 
and oral argument before entire Commission. 

No, 25133, Irvin Daugherty et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant, Hampton Live Stock Commission Co., asks modification of 
Commission’s decision or for rehearing. 

No. 25733, Emmart Packing Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Defendant, C. I. & L., asks the Commission to require complainants 
to make their complaint more specific. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE RATES 


An appeal for lower freight rates on perishable farm products 
has been made to the chief executives and chief traffic officials of 
important rail carriers by the National Fruit and Vegetable 
Transportation Committee, representing the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers’ Association, the International Apple Asso- 
ciation, National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States and the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America, 
in accord with a decision reached at a recent conference of the 
organizations in Chicago. (See Traffic World, Jan. 21, p. 119.) 

“Importance attaches to this procedure by virtue of the fact 
that members of these four organizations handle at least 95 per 
cent of the rail shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables,” says 
a statement issued in behalf of the organizations. “In a normal 
year these are in excess of one million carloads and represent 
high-revenue producing traffic. Executives of practically all 
Class I railroads have been approached by the National Fruit 
and Vegetable Transportation Committee in connection with this 
matter of voluntary rate reductions. 


“Having behind it an entire industry, this is the most for- 
midable movement looking to voluntary action by the carriers 
developed in the present business recession. The appeal is 
based on factual data calculated to show that freight rates now 
are absorbing practically the entire market value of these perish- 
able food commodities. This, the petitioning interests assert, 
threatens with collapse the fruit and vegetable industry since, 
under present transportation costs, losses to growers and dis- 
tributors lead inescapably to bankruptcy and drastic reductions 
in shipments moving by rail. This loss of traffic leads to a cor- 
responding loss of revenue to the rail carriers. 

“Another detrimental effect on the railroads, according to 


the fruit and vegetable interests, is the loss of further tonnage 
diverted to motor trucks and water carriers.” 





TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 
Valuation No. 1169, tentative valuation of the Nashville & 
Atlantic Railroad Co., as of Dec. 31, 1928. Final value of total 
property owned, $145,000, and of total property used, $192,130. 
Valuation No. 1166. Tentative valuation of the property of 
the Westfield Railroad Co., as of Dec, 31, 1927. Final value of 
property owned and used, $280,000, 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


ENEWAL of activity in the chartering of transatlantic 
R sugar tonnage has featured the full cargo trades in the last 
week, as the seasonal movement is now on. There was slightly 
more activity in the West Indies time charter market and a 
good sized list of tanker fixtures; otherwise the market is in the 
doldrums with little prospect of betterment. 

Mention of a few sugar fixtures will indicate prevailing 
rates. A 7,000-ton vessel fixed for April loading for United 
Kingdom-Continent secured 13s 6d from Santo Domingo with 
option for Cuba loading at 14s 6d. A 3,200-ton boat fixed under 
the same conditions for mid-March loading was closed at 14s 
and 15s respectively, while a 1,423-ton vessel fixed for prompt 
loading, Same conditions, was done at 13s 9d and 14s 9d re- 
spectively, with 9d extra if discharged at Bordeaux, 

Outside of West Indies business the only activity in the 
time charter trades was the charter of a 2,441-ton motorship 
for a trip down in the New York-River Plate trade for March, 
done on private terms. 

No coal or lumber fixtures were reported. Occasional in- 
quiries in the export coal market have been noted but no busi- 
ness has materialized as yet. 

The tanker trade had about the usual number of fixtures 
from the Gulf at rates which reflected no change from the 
previous basis. A 13,000-ton motorship was taken to carry fuel 
oil from the Gulf to Japan at 32c for March loading. 

On the Pacific Coast one fixture of a cargo of wheat from 
Vancouver to United Kingdom-Continent was consummated at 
2is for prompt loading. A 2,895-ton vessel took a cargo of lum- 
ber from British Columbia to Montreal for March, done on pri- 
vate terms. One wheat fixture from British Columbia to Shang- 
hai was closed on private terms for prompt loading. 

The United States Atlantic & Gulf/West Coast of Mexico, 
Central and South America Conference announces that Freight 
Tariff No. 2 and Classification No. 2, applying on all classes 
and commodities from North Atlantic loading ports, Boston, 
Mass., to Norfolk, Va., range, and/or New Orleans, La., to West 
Coast Central American and Mexican ports, has been released 
from the press and free copies will be distributed to all inter- 
ested shippers who make application to J. D. Harrington, sec- 
retary. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau has announced a new 
transcontinental rail rate of 73c a hundred pounds on minimum 
60,000-pound carloads of canned pineapple from the Hawaiian 
Islands and 88c per 100 pounds on minimum 40,000-pound car- 
loads, effective about the end of February. This reduction of 
17c from the prevailing rate is intended to meet the competi- 
tion of the direct steamship lines charging 28c a hundred 
pounds from Hawaii to Atlantic and Gulf ports. The inter- 
coastal rate on similar shipments is 45c a hundred pounds. 


P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, and Edward P. Farley, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Hawaiian Line, have an- 
nounced that they favor passage by Congress of the Copeland 
bill, designed to provide for governmental regulation of the in- 
tercoastal trade. Mr. Franklin characterized the bill as “es- 
sential to any recovery in this vital part of American shipping” 
and said that, in the interest of shippers, communities, and 
carriers alike, it was essential that the government should have 
control over the rates and practices to the end that the car- 
riers might earn a fair return and all shippers and communities 
be treated alike. Mr. Farley, in an address before the Propeller 
Club of New York, said that, under existing conditions, the in- 
tercoastal lines were losing money and the transcontinental 
lines competing with them were looking to short haul business 
rather than long hauls as their chief source of revenue. Stabil- 
ized rates were only possible under effective regulation, he said. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY TREATY 


President Hoover, long an advocate of building the St. 
Lawrence seaway to accommodate ocean-going vessels in the 
waters of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, appealed 
to the Senate in a special méssage late February 20, to ratify 
the treaty between the United States and Canada providing for 
construction of the waterway. The message dealt with meas- 
ures the President said looked to the promotion of economic 
recovery “and are so advanced toward completion or under- 
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Ocean Shipping News 





standing as to seem possible of enactment during the present 
session.” 

“The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway treaty should be 
ratified,” said he. “It will not only serve a great national pur- 
pose but is of importance now also to relieve unemployment 
by its construction.” 

If the treaty should be ratified, it would then become neces- 
sary for Congress to provide money with which to do the work. 

The foreign relations committee of the Senate has ordered 
a favorable report on the treaty. 

Senator Borah, chairman of the foreign relations committee, 
said no attempt would be made to have the treaty considered 
before adjournment of the present session March 4. It may be 
taken up in a special session of the Senate that will be called 
to pass on nominations for Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet or in the 
special session of Congress that is expected will be called in 
April. The vote in the committee on the treaty was 15 to 5. 
Those opposing the treaty were Senators Moses, Glenn, Lewis, 
Swanson and Wagner. The members who favored ratification 
were Senators Borah, Capper, Fess, La Follette, Vandenberg, 
Robinson of Indiana; Robinson of Arkansas; Johnson, Cutting, 
Pittman, Walsh of Montana; Harrison, Black, George and 


Shipstead. 


OCEAN RATES AND CURRENCY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Discontinuance of the Shipping Board’s investigation in 
Docket No. 81, in re rates in Canadian currency, has been rec- 
ommended in a tentative report of the bureau of regulation and 
traffic of the board. 

From the information disclosed by the inevstigation, said 
the bureau, there was nothing to warrant the issuance of any 
order requiring any change in the currency practices of the 
carriers. 

Following the departure by Great Britain from the gold 
standard and the subsequent substantial depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar in terms of the United States dollar, said the 
bureau’s report, the board received a number of communica- 
tions setting forth allegations that carriers operating in foreign 
commerce from the Pacific coast were unjustly discriminating 
against United States shippers by assessing freight charges on 
United States shipments in United States currency while as- 
sessing charges on Canadian shipments in depreciated Canadian 
currency. 

No formal complaints were filed, but in view of the fact 
that four trans-Pacific conference agreements of steamship lines 
approved by the board under section 15 of the shipping act of 
1916 contained provisions imposing certain requirements on 
the member carriers with respect to quoting or collecting of 
rates in United States and Canadian currencies, said the bu- 
reau, it appeared possible in the light of complaints made in- 
formally that these provisions of the gareements should be 
modified and the board’s investigation was instituted. The in- 
quiry was extended to cover trans-Atlantic freight agreements. 

Shippers evinced little interest in the investigation, accord- 
ing to the report, lumber and flour milling interests having been 
the only interests represented at hearings. 

“In short,” commented the bureau, “the only two specific 
commodities concerning which evidence against the carriers 
has been presented for board consideration during this entire 
proceeding are flour, from both the Atlantic and Pacific coast, 
and lumber from the Pacific coast alone.” 

The bureau said that at the San Francisco hearing it was 
announced that the Pacific-Dutch East Indies Conference and 
the Pacific-Straits Conference had adopted a resolution in ac- 
cordance with which rates out of Canadian ports (in Canadian 
dollars) had been established at a level 10 per cent higher than 
the rates out of United States ports (in United States dollars). 
The bureau said that as a result of that action in those two 
trades conference rates out of the United States were on an 
exact parity of exchange with rates out of Canada whenever 
the United States dollar was at a 10 per cent premium over the 
Canadian dollar. It was also announced, said the bureau, on 
behalf of members of the Pacific Coast Australasian Tariff 
Bureau that that conference had adopted a resolution establish- 
ing rates (in. U: S. currency) on a number of commodities when 
moving from U. S. ports 10 per cent lower than the rates (in 
Canadian currency) on the same commodities when moving 
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This 10 per cent discount, it was ex- 
plained, was subject to change. 


from Canadian ports. 


Atlantic Carrier Practices 


As to practices of carriers operating in the north Atlantic, 
the bureau said: 


Relative to the instant investigation in connection with carriers 
operating from the Atlantic coast under the agreements named in the 
board’s second resolution; as testified at the New York hearing three 
of the section 15 agreements under which these Atlantic carriers op- 
erate, the North Atlantic-West Coast of Italy agreement, the Adriatic 
Black Sea & Levant agreement, and the North Atlantic Spanish agree- 
ment, do not cover traffic moving through Canadian ports. Accord- 
ing to the evidence, the respondent carriers in these trades quote all 
rates in United States currency, including rates on traffic originating 
in Canada and moving through United States ports. With these 
agreements, therefore, and the carriers operating thereunder, this re- 
port will not further concern itself. 

The North Atlantic-French Atlantic agreement named in the 
second resolution of the Board was superseded during this investiga- 
tion, and prior to the hearing in New York, by a new agreement. 
Only one of the lines participating in this agreement, the County 
Line, serves Canadian ports, and this line operates from Canadian 
ports only. This conference quotes rates in ‘‘dollars,’’ and on ship- 
ments originating in Canada the County Line collects Canadian dol- 
lars; on shipments originating in the United States, United States dol- 
lars. The other carrier members, who operate out of United States 
- collect all freight in United States dollars irrespective of country 
of origin. 

In the North Atlantic-United Kingdom trade it is the practice 
of the conference lines to quote their agreed rates in ‘‘dollars’’ and 
to accept Canadian currency on cargo of Canadian origin moving 
through Canadian ports, or under through bills of lading through 
United States ports; but to require United States currency on cargo 
of United States origin, whether the cargo moves from United States 
ports or from Canadian ports. The same practice prevails in the 
North Atlantic Baltic conference. 

In the North Atlantic Continental conference the practice is not 
uniform, although out of Canadian ports all the lines there operating 
accept Canadian currency on shipments of Canadian origin and exact 
United States currency on shipments of United States origin moving 
through Canadian ports. Out of United States ports the Hamburg- 
Bremen lines as a general rule collect United States currency on all 
cargo whether it originates in the United States or Canada, while the 
Antwerp-Rotterdam lines as a general rule collect in United States 
currency on cargo orginating in the United States and in Canadian 
currency on cargo originating in Canada and moving under through 
bills of lading through United States ports. 


Witnesses Not Informed 


Some of the witnesses who appeared to protest against the 
currency practices of the carriers “professed an almost total 
unfamiliarity with such matters as the import duties assessed 
by countries to which they export and the rates currently 
charged by the carriers,” said the bureau. | 

“The statistical information furnished by the protestants 
concerning the export movement of lumber and flour is not 
only meager but rather uncertainly vouched for, and there is 
lacking any showing that such decreases in export movement 
as are indicated are in any way attributable to the currency 
practices of the carriers.” 

Trade preference arrangements established by foreign coun- 
tries and the desire to make purchases in countries with de- 
preciated currencies, according to the bureau, were pointed to 
as having a great deal more to do with decreased shipments 
from the United States than the ocean freight charges. In 
conclusion, the bureau said: 


The informative investigation initiated by the board’s resolution 
of May 17, 1932, was broad in scope and the carriers have necessarily 
defended their practices on broad general lines. The competitive con- 
ditions faced by the carriers vary greatly in the different trades, and, 
as already set forth more fully in this report, the terms of their sec- 
tion 15 agreements and their currency practices also differ in the dif- 
ferent trades, depending largely upon competitive conditions. The 
carrier members of three of these conferences have seen their way 
to adjustments of rates that largely offset the effect upon rates of 
the depreciated value of the Canadian dollar. To what extent, if any, 
these particular adjustments have benefited any shipper remains in 
doubt. The Canadian dollar is fluctuating not only from day to day 
but from hour to hour. There have been single days when its value 
has moved over a three cent range. During this proceeding it has 
been worth as little as eighty cents in United States money and as 
much as ninety-three cents. With such erratic conditions prevail- 
ing, the difficulties confronting the carriers in any attempt to confer 
upon shippers the ‘‘equalization’’ asked for are obvious, nor has there 
been suggested any convincingly sound method by which they can 
accomplish such “equalization.’’ It is no new thing for the carriers 
to accept Canadian funds on Canadian shipments while requiring 
United States funds on United States shipments. As testified, this 
practice is one of long standing, and it is the destruction of the nor- 
mal relationship between the two currencies and not an act of the 
carriers that has given rise to the charges of discrimination. More- 
over, these practices have persevered in the past during other periods 
when the Canadian dollar was substantially depreciated in value as 
well as during periods when the United States dollar was worth less 
than the Canadian dollar. 

It is of course possible for practices long lawful to become unlaw- 
ful due to changed conditions, but a showing of unlawfulness must 
be conclusive and definite, and the few shippers and other interests 
who availed themselves of the opportunity furnished by the board to 
present facts and argument respecting the alleged violations of sec- 
tions 16 and 17 of the act have signally failed to make such a show- 
ing. There is absent also any showing that the currency practices of 
any of the carriers in any trade are responsible for the present de- 
pressed conditions of the export business of such shippers as appeared, 
or that the other shippers—the great majority of the shippers in these 
trades who did not appear, have lost business or suffered otherwise 
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because of these practices, or any of them. This report has detgj 
some of the other conditions prevailing which the carriers Conter| 
with much logic, are responsible for the decrease in the export traj 
of the United States. Such arguments have not be refuted. : 

In writing section 15 into the statute, Congress gave Sanction ay 
encouragement to conferences; and the benefits that flow to shippa! 
as a class from conferences are often as substantial as the beng, 
accruing to the carrier members themselves. It is the board’s functigy 
to afford relief from actual, not theoretical, wrongs; and it should y 
disturb conference relationships without compelling reasons anj, 
reasonable certainty that any cancellation or modification of an agry, 
ment it might order under authority of section 15 would be of pry, 
tical benefit. . 

From the information disclosed by this investigation there 
nothing to warrant the issuance of any order requiring any chang, 
in the currency practices of the carriers. An order of discontinuapg 
should therefore be entered. Nothing in this report, however, shoy 
be considered in any way vindicatory of the currency practices y 
the carriers, or of any such practices; nor is this report in any way 
prejudicial to the right of any shipper or other person to complain fo. 
mally to the board under authority of section 22 of any of these pra. 
tices in any trade, by any carrier or on any commodity. Upon, 
showing pursuant to that section that a violation of the statute exigy 
or a showing that cancellation or modification of any section 15 agreg. 
ment will remove a detriment to the commerce of the United Statg 
the board can of course take proper corrective action. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with sectin, 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship 
ing Board: 


Gulf Ports to New Zealand and Australia: 2215—Luckenbach Gul 
Steamship Company, Inc., with Oceanic and Oriental Navigatig 
Company and The Oceanic Steamship Company: 2217—Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Transatlantic Steamship Com. 
pany, Ltd. 2221—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with 
Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.: Each of these agree. 
ments provides for through shipments from United States Gulf ports 
of loading of Luckenbach Gulf ports of call of the on-carrying lin 
in New Zealand and Australia, with transhipment at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles Harbor. Each agreement provides that transhipment 
expenses are to be absorbed by the participating carriers. Agreement 
No. 2217 is to cancel and supersede Agreement No. 1671, approved 
by the board September 16, 1931, and Agreement No. 2221 is to cancel 
~sem Agreement No. 1730, approved by the board November 

Atlantic Coast to New. Zealand and Australia: 2226—Arrow Line 
with Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.: Agreement covers 
through shipments from United States Atlantic ports of loading of 
Arrow Line to ports of call in New Zealand and Australia of the 
Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Cost of transhipment is to be 
absorbed by the carriers. This agreement is to cancel and supersede 
Agreement No. 1758, approved by the board January 26, 1932. 

Newfoundland to Pacific Coast: 2240—Furness Red Cross Line 
with Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: This arrangement provides 
for through shipments of squid from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to 
Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco, with transhipment at New 
York. Transhipment expense is to be absorbed by carriers. This 
—~ may be cancelled by either party giving notice to the 
other. 

Dutch East Indies, Far East, Straits Settlements, India, Ceylon, 
East Coast of Africa, and Egypt to New Orleans (2243), Bank Line, 
Ltd., with Seatrain Lines, Inc.: Covers through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from the Dutch East Indies, Far East, Straits 
Settlements, India, Ceylon, East Coast of Africa, and Egypt to New 
Orleans, with transhipment at New York. Cost of transhipment is 
to be absorbed by the participating carriers. This agreement may 
be terminated by either party upon sixty days’ notice to the other. 


Agreements Modified 


Pacific Westbound Conference (57-5-2): The modification sub- 
mitted records agreement of Bank Line, Ltd., to observe the rates, 
rules, regulations and decisions of the member lines of the Pacific 
Westbound Conference except that Bank Line is not to vote on Con- 
ference matters, is not to be required to post penalty deposit as re- 
quired of member lines of the Conference and is not to share in the 
Conference maintenance expenses except as may be agreed upon 
from time to time by the parties. In return Bank Line is to be per- 
mitted to participate in contracts between Conference members and 
shippers and undertakes to pay immediately upon demand damages 
arising from breach by it of the Conference Agreement, or, upon 
failure to pay such damages, to appear in court and defend any suit 
commenced by member lines of the Conference to collect said damages. 
Either Bank Line or the member lines of the Conference may termi- 
nate the agreement upon 90 days’ written notice. The agreement is 
to supersede, in so far as Bank Line’s participation therein is con- 
cerned, agreement to observe rates, rules and regulations of the 
Conference in return for the privilege of participating in Conference 
carriers’ contracts with shippers between Prince Line and Bank Line, 
on the one hand, and the member lines of the Conference, approved 
y= Bangg board April 22, 1931 (Conference Agreement No. 57-5), on the 
other. 

2059-1—United Ocean Transport Company, Ltd., with Williams 
Steamship Corporation: Modifies an agreement covering through ship- 
ments from China and Japan to Atlantic Coast ports af call of Wil- 
liams Steamship Corporation, with transhipment at Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles Harbor. The purpose of this modifica- 
tion is_ to extend the agreement to cover through shipments to San 
Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. The modification provides 
that the same through rates, minimum, and divisions as are provided 
for in the agreement will be applicable to such Puerto Rican ports, 
except that on shipments to San Juan a landing charge of fifty cents 
per ton will be added to the through rate, which landing charge is to 
accrue to the on-carrying line. 


CANNED GOODS TO WEST 
The Shipping Board, February 21, adopted a_ resolution 
approving a protest of the Gulf Pacific Line and the Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Co., filed with the Commission, against reduced 
rail rates on canned goods from points in western Ohio, Indi- 
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ana, and Chicago, to western points, carried in Toll tariffs, 
effective February 25. The principal rate against which pro- 
test has been made, not only by the companies mentioned but 
also by the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, is 90 cents a 
hundred pounds. The steamship lines allege that the rail 
rates, if they become effective, will be ruinous to the water linés 
Ind that the small amount of additional revenue procured by 
the railroads will not offset the loss and rate reduction. It 
js also alleged that rate cutting between the rail and water 
carriers Will be detrimental to the stability of both transpor- 
tation systems. The railroads say that the reduced rates are 
needed to save the midwest canners. 











MAIL CONTRACT FOR GULF LINES 


The Post Office Department has announced receipt of a bid 
from Lykes Brothers, representing the Ripley Steamship Co., 
Inc. of New Orleans, La., for carrying the mails by steamship 
from New Orleans, Houston or Galveston to ports in northern 
continental Europe, the British Isles, and ports on the Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic, Black Sea and adjacent waters and from 
Galveston to Pacific and trans-Pacific ports. The bid was as 
follows: Vessels of class 6, $2.50 a nautical mile; class 5, $4; 
class 4, $6; class 3, $8; class 2, $10, and class 1, $12. The 
Shipping Board has sold its Gulf lines to the Lykes-Ripley in- 
terests subject to the award of a mail contract to them. (See 
Traffic World, Feb. 18, p. 342.) 







States 


PORT OF GALVESTON 


Galveston was one of the ports of the United States to show 
gains in foreign commerce in 1932 despite the fact that the 
nation’s exports as a whole declined. 

The increases were due to equalization of rail rates with 
other Texas ports and efficient service, according to officials of 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce. 

Figures compiled by the local chamber show that five 
major export commodities last year were in excess of those 
for the previous year. Cotton exports totaled 2,280,546 bales 
as compared to 1,538,797 bales, an increase of 741,749; exports 
of cottonseed meal totaled 27,552,000 pounds as compared to 





overs 


‘< 17,920,000 pounds, an increase of 9,632,000; cottonseed cake 
it at totaled 47,707,200 pounds as compared to none the previous 
to be year; exports of grain totaled 20,968,497 bushels as compared 


‘sede to 20,100,394, an increase of 867,903; rice totaled 35,184,351 


Line pounds as compared to 29,801,345, an increase of 5,383,006; 
_ exports of miscellaneous commodities totaled 17,447,381 pounds 
en as compared to 13,721,666, an increase of 3,725,715; exports of 
This sulphur -totaled 426,213,983 pounds. 

the A total of 3,041 ships entered and cleared the port as com- 
on, pared to 2,924 the previous year, an increase of 117. 
ine, ate aera 


in WATER CARRIER REGULATION 

New Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has issued a 
Be statement in which he urges passage of the Copeland bill pro- 
ner, viding for regulation of intercoastal steamship lines by the board. 


The bill was favorably reported to the House by the merchant 


- marine committee. In view of the fact that the terms of the 
res, present members of the board will expire March 4, due to the 
ific fact that the Democrats in the Senate are holding up action on 
4 nominations made by President Hoover, Chairman O’Connor said 
the the board’s support of the measure could not be actuated by 
on any motive on the part of the present members to obtain more 
- power. 

res ada catia 

at APPROPRIATION BILL PASSED 

es. The independent officers’ appropriation bill carrying $7,- 
ra 137,639 for the work of the Commission in the year beginning 
ne July 1 was passed by the Senate Feb. 23. This is the same 
he amount as approved by the house. 

- The bill also carries $3,202,744 for the Shipping Board, also 
d — 8 provided by the House. 

le Cec 

s NEW YORK BARGE CANAL 


The board of engineers for rivers and harbors of the War 
Department has asked for views of those interested on proposed 
improvement, at federal expense, of the Erie and Oswego canals 
, in the state of New York. The board says that it is not con- 
1 vinced of the advisability of the United States improving or 
; contributing to the cost of improving the canals, or any portion 
thereof, without acquiring title thereto. The board said it had 
noted that no request for such action had been received from 
the state of New York. The matter is being considered as the 
result of a resolution adopted May 26, 1932, by the committee 
on rivers and harbors of the House requesting a review of the 
reports on the canals with a view to determining the advisa- 
bility of the United States improving, maintaining and operating 
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the Erie and Oswego canals without taking title thereto. The 
estimated cost of improvements under consideration totals 
$27,500,000. 


SHIPPING BOARD CASES 


The Shipping Board has permitted the Foreign Commerce 
Club of Boston, Inc., to intervene in No..92, Boston Port Au- 
thority vs. Trindad Line of Steamships et al., and the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce to intervene in 
No. 94, Boston Port Authority vs. Colombian Steamship Co., 
Inc., et al., and in No. 95, Boston Port Authority vs. Export 
Steamship Corporation et al. 

In an answer filed by respondents in No. 92, it is asserted 
that the port of Boston and its cocoa importers are not in any 
manner discriminated against by reason of the ocean rate ad- 
justment attacked. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
Senator Neely, of West Virginia, has offered S. J. Res. 257, 
providing fer investigation, survey and report by the Federal 
Power Commission on development for navigation and water 
power of a continuous water line from the James River in Vir- 
ginia to the New and Kanawha Rivers in West Virginia. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


American-operated air lines carried 540,681 passengers in 
the calendar year 1932, an increase of 18,000 over the previous 
year, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. Air express also increased in vol- 
ume, but air mail declined. 

“Of the total number of passengers carried,’ Colonel Young 
said, ‘474,279 traveled on the domestic air lines and 66,402 on 
American-operated air lines extending into Canada and Latin 
America. 

“Air express amounted to 1,600,821 pounds in 1932, as com- 
pared with 1,151,348 pounds in 1931. The 1932 total included 
1,033,970 pounds of express transported on domestic air lines 
and 566,851 pounds on foreign extensions, 

“Air mail carried on the domestic lines previously has been 
reported by the Post Office Department to have been 7,393,257 
pounds in 1932, as against 9,097,411 pounds in 1931. The com- 
pilation for foreign air mail has not yet been completed. 

“Miles flown by all operators in 1932 were 50,932,967, as 
compared with 47,385,987 in 1931. Passenger miles flown totaled 
146,552,587 in 1932 as against 119,968,577 in the preceding twelve 
months. A passenger mile is the equivalent of one passenger 
flown one mile.” 

A tabulation of domestic and foreign operations for the 
calendar year 1932 as compared with 1931 follows: 


DOMESTIC 1931 1932 
SN CE niece nwatke eden se seceneeaneuseus 42,755,417 45,606,354 
IE MERI, 5.66.00. c60b004sencesevenes ,981 474,279 
SE ED 6 a:d.ct0ss0ccecesenedonsses 788,059 1,033,970 


c f£ ag ne err 11 7,393,257 


9,097,4 , 
Ce ecvevcecccsocccccccscocces $19,900,251.24 $19,294,332. 





Mail payments 05 
EPRSRSNGSE WON BOWR. ...0000scccccrcecess 106,442,375 127,038,798 
FOREIGN 
1931 1932 
I ctiiit acs bik abi ee a pkauh eaawnes 4,630,570 5,326,613 
ee, ere ee 52,3 66,402 
Express (pounds) 363,289 566,851 
rere 545,800 (1) 
nti sn awe Cd eared seen iinas wes $6,983,792.33 $6,939,989.11 
13,526,202 19,513,789 


ne 


(1) Complete data relative to pounds of mail carried on foreign 
routes not available at this date, February 15, 1933 


ROOSEVELT AND AVIATION 


“The aviation industry’s faith in the incoming Roosevelt 
Administration to formulate a definite national aviation pro- 
gram extending over five or ten years for both military and 
civil aviation is expressed in the Aircraft Year Book for 1933, 
which will come from the press within ten days,” says the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, which has pre- 
pared the book for 15 years. 

“With a flying President in the White House, the industry 
looks with renewed hope for leadership from a man fully cog- 
nizant of the rapid strides already made in commercial and 
military aviation, and capable of supplying the force, through 
his assured Support from both houses of Congress, for the car- 
rying out of a continuing national aviation program,” the book 
says in its opening chapter. 

“Such an adopted policy would save millions upon millions 
of dollars during the next decade. Because aviation’s support 
since the earliest days of the new industry never has been 
drawn along strictly party lines, leaders in both parties can be 
counted upon to back the carrying out of a continuing national 
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program designed to permit planning years in advance instead 
of the uncertain policy of making appropriations from year to 
year without a definite program. 

“It is no secret in the aviation industry,’ the book con- 
tinues, “that the lack of a continuing policy, which would per- 
mit advance planning by manufacturing and operating units 
alike, has caused a disturbing feeling of uncertainty during the 
last two or three years. The period indicated by Congress for 
the completion of the five-year military programs is past, with 
the army’s program still incomplete because of lack of neces- 
sary appropriations and no decision made upon future policy 
for the next ten years as recommended by the Morrow board 
and the select committee of inquiry into operations of the 
United States air services. Similarly, the air transport lines 
have been hampered in making advance plans because no def- 
inite policy for appropriations over a period of years has been 
decided upon by Congress. 

“In the field of international airship transport, the building 
of a fleet of giant super-airships to carry passengers, mail and 
express over the Atlantic and the Pacific awaits the approval 
of a bill before Congress giving to air carriers the same rights 
and privileges accorded surface carriers on the sea. The pro- 
gram of the Department of Commerce for developing a system 
of airways with aids to air navigation similar to those provided 
by the government to water navigation has, likewise, been cur- 
tailed through decreased appropriations. All of these projects 
would insure employment to highly skilled men whose services 
should be retained to aid in building the aviation industry as 
an element essential to national defense and necessary to the 
fulfillment of the economic and social needs of the country 
during the next decade.” 

Other information given by the chamber follows: 

Aircraft production in 1932, including both military and com- 
mercial aircraft, fell off more than 50 per cent in total units and 
35.2 per cent in total value. Fifty new transports, produced in 1932, 
were bought by the air lines to replace old equipment or make pos- 
sible additional services. About 45 per cent of all aircraft produced 
in 1932 was absorbed by military services and military production 
accounted for nearly 80 per cent of the total value of aircraft pro- 


duced. 
Commercial aircraft produced in 1932 totaled 549 units, a 65 per 


FREIGHT BY EXPRESS IN SOUTH 


ARIFFS to put into effect truck-competitive express rates on 
less than carloads, without regard to the long and short haul 
part of the fourth section, authorized in fourth section order 
No. 11143 (see Traffic World, Feb. 11, p. 291), effective March 


20, have reached the files of the Commission. While the rates 
are effective March 20 on interstate traffic they bear varying 
dates as to intrastate traffic, a few having gone into effect as 
early as Feb. 17 and 18. 

A typical tariff is Railway Express Agency, Inc., I. C. C. 663. 
Its title page describes it as “Local Commodity tariff applying 
on miscellaneous commodities on intrastate traffic between sta- 
tions in Virginia and interstate traffic between stations in North 
Carolina and Virginia.” A legend on the title page says, “This 
tariff issued to meet motor truck competition.” 

A limiting declaration is to the effect that the rates named 
in the tariff may be used only when no specific commodity 
rates have been provided; and that they may not be used either 
by themselves or in combination in preference to any specific 
commodity rate. That provision was put. in, according to the 
understanding at the Commission, so as to assure the con- 
tinuance of specific commodity rates that are generally lower. 


While the tariffs are limited to expire on July 31, inquiries 
received from the Railway Express Co., Inc., indicate to Com- 
mission men that they will be extended beyond that date on the 
ground that the main purpose, that of ascertaining whether 
business that is now being hauled by trucks is possible of 
recovery, will have not been attained by the end of July. The 
move to make such competitive rates was initiated in the latter 
part of November, but the details could not be completed by 
the express companies and the Commission men dealing with 
the fourth section in time to have the tariffs go into effect on 
Jan. 1, the time originally intended. 

The rates that are to go into effect will provide express 
service, with pick-up and delivery, on less-than-carload freight 
rated fourth class and higher, at rates less by the amount of 
surcharges authorized in Ex Parte No. 103, Fifteen Per Cent 
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cent drop from the previous year. Their total value was $2,337, 
representing a 64.9 per cent decrease. Commercial aircraft ¢ 
totaled 748 units with a total value of $2,807,775, representing , 
creases from 1931 figures of 54.9 and 63.3 per cent, respectively 
Military aircraft produced in 1932 totaled 593 units, 27 per » 
less than 1931, with a total value of $10,389,316, which was 19), 
cent less than 1931 figures. Military aircraft units delivered dy, 
1932 totaled 618 with a total value of $10,791,343, representing ; 
creases from 1931 figures of 24 and 18.3 per cent respectively. e 
The price of ‘“‘The Aircraft Year Book for 1933” is $6. 


PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping Board has announg 
the publication of a revised report on the port of New Orleay 
La., designated as Port Series No. 5. It is one of a serig 
covering the principal ports of the United States, prepared a) 
published by the Shipping Board in cooperation with the Boay 
of Engineers of Rivers and Harbors of the War Departme; 
The reports in this series are intended for the information ay 
use of federal, state, municipal, and port agencies, and othe 
interested in the development of harbors and the establishmey 
of port and terminal facilities. They also contain informatiq 
useful to shipping and transportation interests in connectiy 
with the movement of goods through the various ports, accor 
ing to the board. 
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AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


Conferees of the House and Senate on the treasury-po 
office appropriation bill agreed to restoration of the item 
$19,000,000 for air mail service payments by the Post Office D 
partment. This item, in the bill when it passed the How 
was eliminated by the Senate. 
















AIR PILOTS 


Air-line pilots holding ratings which qualify them for schei 
uled interstate passenger service now number 423, according 
to the aeronautics branch of the Department of Commeres 
Since January 1, 1933, the air lines have been required to have 
pilots holding scheduled air transport ratings at the controls of 
their passenger craft. These ratings are granted after examin 
tion by the aeronautics branch. 

















Case, 1931, than when shipped in freight service. There are 
such rates in various parts of the south in areas where it ha ® 
been possible to make them in conformity with the fourth sec 
tion. The fourth section order under which these rates are 
being filed extends the areas in which the railroads, by means 
of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., and the Southeastem 
Express Co., are given an expedited door to door service at 4 
cost lower than in station to station freight cars. A general 
limitation on the service is that the rates apply on hauls of 
200 miles or less, at which distances the truck competition is 
the keenest. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR SERVICE IN SOUTH 


Store-door pick-up and delivery of less-than-carload freight, 
free in connection with hauls of 230 miles and fewer and at 4 















charge on longer hauls will go into effect March 15, under 4 M¥sixt 
tariff issued by C. D. Quinn, general freight agent of the Louis: MM ordi 
ville and Nashville, his I. C. C. No. 1, marking his appearance B¥abo 
as a tariff filing agent for railroads other than the one he 

serves as general freight agent. The railroads other than the Bi hop 


Louisville & Nashville offering the service are the Carrollton Bian 


Railroad, Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf, Flemingsburg & North- BM tur 
ern, Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Nashville, Chattanooga & St mil 
Louis, New Orleans & Northeastern and Tennessee, Alabama hor 
& Georgia. 

This service is to be performed by local transfer or truck tra 
operators under contract with the railroad, and will be avail rai! 
able at nearly 500 stations in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, ele 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, North Care sin 
lina, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri. Additiona] stations vel 
will be included in the plan from time to time, it is said. ha 

Under the provisions of the tariff less-than-carload freight, 
with a few minor exceptions, will be handled by the contract eq 


truck operators, from the shipper’s place of business to the 
freight depot at the shipping point and from the freight depot us 
at destination to the receiver’s place of business, upon request. by 
This service will be accorded without extra charge betwee! of 








pruary 25, 1933 














ints Within southern territory on basis of the current depot- 
jepot rates on shipments moving to destinations within ap- 
nximately 230 miles of the shipping point, computed via the 
ortest rail route. Shipments moving farther than 230 miles 
11 be collected or delivered, or both, at the rate of ten cents 
hundred pounds in addition to the published depot-to-depot 


the scope of the pick-up and delivery arrangement, so far 
the tariff is concerned, is not expressed in terms of mileage. 
he distances or scope is reflected by the measure of the first 
ass rate, and provisions are made for “one-end” pick-up or 
livery service on traffic interchanged with other lines in the 
uth not parties to the tariff, either free or at the ten-cent 
te, according to distance. One-end service is also available 
h shipments originating at, or destined to, points outside the 
buthern territory, at the rate of ten cents per hundred pounds. 

One of the provisions of the tariff is that when the con- 
gnor or the consignee performs his own pick-up or delivery 
prvice, an allowance of 5 cents a hundred pounds will be made 
» such consignor or consignee, for such service, under the con- 
tions and exceptions noted in the tariff. 


AUTOTRAM RAIL VEHICLE 












Application of automobile principles in a rail passenger 
ehicle is expected to assist the railroads in readjusting their 
passenger services and balance sheets to an automotive age 
by the designers of an “autotram” demonstrated at Battle Creek, 
Mich., last week. Main line service, with fast, frequent sched- 
les and unusual riding comfort, is the use to which the de- 
signers hope to see the new piece of equipment put. It is 
the product of the Clark Equipment Company, manufacturers 
of automotive equipment specialties. 

The coach has something the appearance of the cabin or 
| passenger compartment of a large commercial airplane. Fully 
a stream-lined and. constructed of an aluminum alloy, it is said 
s @etO promise extremely low operating costs as well as speed of 
+ as much as a hundred miles an hour. It has a length of about 
is. sixty feet and weighs 30,000 pounds. Had it been built of 
os ordinary car structural material the weight would have been 

about twice that, according to its sponsors. 
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~ “With this vehicle, light in weight and stream-lined, we 
- hope that rail passenger service can be stepped up to 100 miles 
bh. an hour,” said Ezra W. Clark, vice president of the manufac- 


turing company. “We haven’t driven faster than eighty-five 
miles an hour, using sixty per cent of our engine’s maximum 
horsepower, during our experimental work. 
k t The light weight gives economy of operation. The auto- 
“ ram has 750 pounds of vehicle per passenger of capacity. The 
railroads, with their present patronage, are carrying between 
. a and nineteen tons for each passenger. Operated in 
: a units rather than long trains, there could be the con- 
—— of frequent dispatches that the public does not now 
| : The coach is insulated and provided with air conditioning 
ee and is mounted on rubber to prevent shock and 
na ion. The interior is of ultra-modern design, giving un- 
i. a to the comfort of the passengers. It is driven 
of ‘type, sixteen cylinder engine and is said to be capable 
unusually quick and easy acceleration and stopping. The 
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brakes follow the automotive principle, internal expanding and 
hydraulically operated. The design of the trucks is such that 
rubber-tired wheels may be used when tire development will 
permit it, it is stated, though the present unit is equipped 
with steel tired wheels conforming to railroad standards. All 
power units are mounted on rubber in such a way as to avoid 
contact between metal and metal, the body itself is mounted 
on rubber, and the wheels contain rubber between the tires 
and hubs. 

The car is equipped with a small kitchenette and other con- 
veniences. Entrance is at the front, with an emergency exit 
at the rear. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


With a view to regaining traffic now handled by motor 
trucks the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Eastern have 
asked the Commission for sixth section permission authoriz- 
ing them to establish pick-up and delivery service by means 
of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., on March 20, on all com- . 
modities in less than carloads moving between Philadelphia, 
Pa., Camden, N. J., Chester, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and Balti- 
more, Md., and points on the Delmarva Division south of 
Wilmington, Del., to Crisfield, Md., including branch line points; 
also on traffic moving between stations situated south of Wil- 
mington and Crisfield, including branch line points. They ask 
the Commission to waive rules enabling them to publish this 
new all-commodity tariff without compliance with the tariff 
technicalities which in a tariff of this sort would make the 
tariff more intricate, it is believed, than any now in existence. 
Applicants in their petition for sixth section relief said they 
had been experimenting for some time with various trans- 
portation methods in an effort to retrieve the L. C. L. traffic 
moving in considerable quantities between the five points men- 
tioned, that is, Philadelphia, Camden, Chester, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore, and destinations on the Delaware peninsula. It 
seemed, however, said the applicants, that their efforts had not 
been of such character as to induce the shippers and receivers 
of L. C. L. merchandise tonnage to return to rail transportation. 
They said their experiment with the collection and delivery serv- 
ice between Philadelphia, Pa., and Atlantic City, N. J., had been 
looked upon very favorably by the shipping public with the 
result that they had been able to increase their tonnage con- 
siderably. Therefore, they concluded that this plan was the 
most practical successfully to meet truck competition. 

The applicants said that as this was the season of the 
year when the farmers were in the market for the purchase of 
farm supplies and fertilizers for spring planting, it was their 
desire to place in operation the proposed service in time to 
obtain the bulk of this traffic before the shippers entered into 
contracts with the trucking companies for this season’s haul- 
ing. There was also a large quantity of canned goods stored at 
the various canneries on the peninsula which the applicants 
said generally moved in small lots. They said they had been 
given to understand that the service under the rates proposed 
would restore this traffic to rail transportation. The applica- 
tion said that the rates in the tariff submitted by them would 
not apply on shipments which the owner was required to load 
or unload under rule 27 of Official Classification or on packages 
exceeding fourteen feet in length, six feet in width, or six 
feet in height, nor on acids, live animals, fragile, and valuable 
articles or hides or skins, not dried. 

The minimum charge for a shipment of one hundred pounds 
or less from one consignor to one consignee on one Dill of 
lading, the tariff says, shall be the same as the rate by the 
hundred pounds applicable under this tariff. Typical rates are 
41 cents a hundred pounds between Baltimore and Crisfield 
and 46 cents between Philadelphia and Crisfield. 


HIGHWAYS AND MOTOR TAXES 


If the states divert gasoline tax receipts to other than 
highway purposes, it will soon be difficult to justify federal 
highway aid for the states, in the opinion of Renick W. Dunlap, 
acting Secretary of Agriculture, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He referred to the “growing tendency” in many 
states to increase gasoline and motor vehicle taxes and to 
divert an increasing share of the receipts to non-road purposes. 

In the last eight years, said Mr. Dunlap, the federal gov- 
ernment had distributed nearly a billion dollars to the states 
for road-building. This federal money, according to his under- 
standing, was appropriated in order to promote commerce and 
the exchange of goods, to encourage interstate travel, both 
for business and pleasure, and to stimulate necessary high- 
way extension and improvement in the several states. 

“But now,” continued he, “many of the state legislatures 
have before them plans to increase gas and motor vehicle taxes, 
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to restrict highway travel, and to divert funds collected from 
motor vehicle users to non-road purposes. These plans conflict 
with the basic purposes of federal aid for highways. 

“Specifically, the mere fact that any state takes funds col- 
lected from motor vehicle users and spends them for general 
administration, or any purpose other than highways—this argues 
strongly that federal assistance for road-building is not needed 
in that state. 

“Excessive taxation on gasoline, vehicle licenses, etc., tends 
to limit and reduce the use of highways by making such use 
unduly expensive. This is directly opposed to the basic theory 
behind highway federal aid. 

“If we believe that the highways are today a vital national 
asset, necessary to business as well as to social progress, we 
ought to encourage, rather than discourage, their use. 

“One of the purposes of federal aid has been to encourage 
the construction of the more permanent through highways con- 
necting important centers and traversing the nation in as nearly 
a straight line as possible. These are the highways which the 

“larger busses and trucks use. Most of these highways are 
capable of sustaining heavy traffic without injury. These high- 
ways were never intended for pleasure alone. Trucks using 
the highways ought to pay their full share of the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining the highways, but it is not sensible to 
restrict efficient use of the highways by excessive taxation on 
any motor vehicle. 

“Federal highway aid to the states ought to be continued, 
in my judgment, but it will soon be difficult to justify if high- 
way receipts continue to be diverted by the states to other 
than highway purposes. Levied with moderation, the gas tax is 
perhaps the best illustration of a tax levied according to ability 
to pay, benefits received, and convenience of collection. This 
is no time to ride a willing horse to death.” 


LAND GRANTS AND MOTOR MAIL 


President Hoover has signed two bills passed by Congress 
relating to transportation. One is S. 4165, an act to remove 
existing discriminations incident to certain land grants and to 
subject them to the same conditions that govern other land 
grants of their class. This legislation relieves certain railroads 
from the land-grant obligation of carrying for the government 
free of charge and places them on the 50 per cent basis as are 
other land-grant roads. (See Traffic World, Jan. 14, p. 72.) The 
other act, H. R. 9636, authorizes the Postmaster General to 
permit railroad and electric-car companies to provide mail trans- 
portation by motor vehicle in lieu of service by train. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


A joint memorial of the legislature of Wyoming urging 
Congress to enact legislation regulating interstate traffic by 
common-carrier motor vehicles on the highways and the busi- 
ness of operating such vehicles on the highways for gain and 
profit has been submitted to the Senate by Senator Kendrick, 
of Wyoming. It was referred to the interstate commerce com- 
mittee. Such legislation was desired, said the memorial, “to 
the end that the burden of such traffic with its resulting in- 
juries to the highways, its interference with the primary use of 
the highways, the danger and inconvenience resulting to the 
citizens shall be properly adjusted to the interest of all classes 
of citizens, and that all necessary facilities of transportation 
shall be maintained and the public shall not be inconvenienced 
by the extraordinary and unlimited use of the highways for 
the purposes of gain and profit.” 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Reports for the first eleven months in 1932, compared with 
the same period in 1931, received by the safety section of the 
American Railway Association, showed reductions not only in 
the number of accidents at railroad highway crossings, but also 
in the number of casualties therefrom. 

Increases were reported, however, in the number of acci- 
dents and casualties reported in November compared with the 
same month in 1931. 

Accidents at railroad highway grade crossings totaled 3,116 
for the first eleven months in 1932, a reduction of 597 compared 
with the same period in 1931. Fatalities resulting from such 
accidents totaled 1,364 in the first eleven months of 1932, a 
reduction of 267 compared with the same period in 1931, while 
persons injured in that period in 1932 totaled 3,530, a reduction 
of 657 compared with the year before. 

For the month of November, however, there were 375 acci- 
dents at railroad highway grade crossings, an increase of three 
compared with November, 1931, while 163 fatalities were re- 
ported as caused by those accidents, an increase of five com- 
pared with the number for November, 1931. Persons injured in 
railroad highway grade crossing accidents in November, 1932, 
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totaled 447, compared with 431 in the same month the prey 
ing year. 


FARM |PRODUCTS BY TRUCK 

The National Highway Users’ Conference, in a state 
issued Feb. 21, asserted that the costs of living and prices J 
housewives pay were being materially lowered this wip, 
through the increasing use of motor trucks and highways for; 
movement of fruits and vegetables from the farming and gy 
ing districts to centers of distribution, or into entirely 
marketing and consuming areas. The statement, in a gene 
way, gives in a more detailed way the developments ng 
tioned in the reports of field representatives of the Bureay 
Agricultural Economics. (See Traffic World, Feb. 4, p. 2% 

The statement of the National Highway Users’ Conferey 
declares that both producers and consumers are benefiting fr 
the changed condition, producers by disposing profitably of 
larger part of their crop and housewives through the expaniy 
variety of grades and assortments. 

The statement is made that the “feeling is that costs 4 
living, as affected by fruits and vegetables, is in for a sh 
tumble downward, with little indication that as the use of ty 
motor truck expands costs will go back in the immediate fut 
to the peak levels of a few years ago.” 


FREIGHT CAR ALLOWANCES 


Proposals of the transportation division of the America 
Railway Association that a reduction be made in the mileag 
allowance paid by the railroads for the use of privately own 
freight cars will be discussed at a conference of the board, 
directors of that association with the various private car ownen 
users and organizations interested in this matter, to be hel 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago at 11 a. m., Wednesday, Marchi 
Arrangements for the conference were announced by R. H. Aish 
ton, president of the association. 

The proposals were discussed on Feb. 15, at a meetin 
in New York of the board of directors of the association. Th 
board, however, decided to defer action temporarily on the mi 
ter in order to give the various private car owners and other 
interested in the proposition an opportunity to express thei 
views. 

It is the idea of the railroads that they should cut th 
allowances now made, on a mileage basis, a quarter of a cell 
a mile on all classes of privately owned freight cars, so as 1 
bring about a more nearly proper relationship between tle 
private allowanves, on the one hand, and the reduced rates r 
ceived by the railroads and the reduction in the cost of cars, 0 
the other. They have made up tariffs, ready for filing, showin 
the reduced mileage allowances. At present the allowances ar 


2 cents a mile on freight refrigerators, 2.5 cents on passengeyy 


train refrigerators, 1.5 cents on tank, coal and live poultry cats 
and 1 cent on stock cars. The mileage allowances were it 


creased in the post war period when the demand for cars, costs 


of new cars and repairs to old ones were high. 


RAIL ADVISER TO TURKEY 


Charles E. Bell, of Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
railway adviser of the Minister of Public Works of Turkey. A¢ 
companied by his wife and William F. Jones, Jr., the latter 4 
member of his staff, Mr. Bell will go to Ankara (Angora), the 
Turkish capital, on March 18. His duties will be to make er 
haustive studies of the traffic, revenues and operation of the 
Turkish railways and make recommendations for their improve 
ment. 

Turkey, under the leadership of Gazi Mustafa Kemal, its 
president, is rehabilitating and extending its railways, the aim 
being to connect the interior, by rail, with ports on the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean; and make the Turkish railways parts 
of through routes between Europe and Asia Major. Much ne¥ 
construction is going on. 

Appointment of Mr. Bell is part of a broad plan for develo? 
ing the resources of the country and the modernization of its 
institutions. Several other Americans have gone into Turkey 
as advisers to officers of the republic. 

For twelve years Mr. Bell has been an active practitioné! 
before the Commission as an analyst and consultant. He has 
appeared in nearly every big case since 1920. In-the war period 
he was assistant manager of inland transportation of the Food 
Administration in close association with Herbert Hoover. Afte! 
that service he was special assistant to Edward Chambers, 
director of traffic in the Railroad Administration. Prior to thal 
he was, for many years, one of the general traffic officers of the 
Southern Railway at Atlanta, Ga., and Washington, D. C., his 
connection with railroads having been begun in 1895. Just be 
fore he became a practitioner he was chairman of the perishable 
freight committee of the American Railway Association. 
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LESS RAIL REGULATION 


, D. 23 
Onfereymmeditor The Traffic World: 
ting fr I have read With keen interest the editorials in The Traffic 


‘orld from time to time regarding what is now popularly 
alled the “railroad problem.” The general tenor of these 
ditorials has been that, in the opinion of the writer, the chief 
rouble is that the railroads are handicapped in competing with 


bly of 
€xpanie 


Costs i, e ° 2 

a shammpther forms of transportation, principally motor trucks and 
© of jammpusses, by the fact that, whereas the railroads are subject to 
te futglmgpll kinds of public regulation of their rates and charges, their 


ompetitors are not. As I understand it, your principal solu- 
jon, and one most prominently voiced by the spokesmen for 
he railroads, is more regulation for the competitors. Believing 
hat one of the purposes of your editorials is to invite discus- 
sion of the subject by your readers and subscribers, and the 
use of your columns as a sort of open forum, I am taking the 
liberty of submitting the following suggestions. 

The main theme of my thought on the subject is not the 
same regulation for the trucks and busses as is now imposed 
on the railroads, but less regulation for the railroads. The 
chief difficulty with the railroads is too much regulatoin, espe- 
cially as regards their rates and charges. In the old days, 
when these agencies had a monopoly of transportation in the 
respective territories they served, there was a reason for sub- 
jecting their rates and charges to the scrutiny and regulation 
of public tribunals like the Commission and the various state 
commissions. Indeed, the concept that the railroad had a 
monopoly of transportation in its territory was the fundamental 
* basis for subjecting it to regulation in respect of the level of 
its rates and charges. See United States vs. Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association, 166 U. S. 290, 336. 

But those days are gone and gone forever. No longer does 
the railroad have a monopoly of transportation anywhere in 
this country. The advent of the motor-driven vehicle and the 
hard surfaced road has revolutionized conditions from one end 
of the country to the other. The intensity of motor competi- 
tion has increased to such an extent that the railroads would 
not dare to increase their passenger fares. The intensity of 
truck competition for the transport of package freight has 
arrived at a point where the railroads simply could not afford 
to increase their class rates and many of their commodity 
rates. While the percentage of total freight traffic carried by 
the trucks is still comparatively small, it is already sufficient, 
in numerous instances, to account for the difference between 
profitable and unprofitable railroad operations. And, with the 
steady improvement of the trucks and highways, it is only a 
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ter a 


question of time when the railroads will be confronted with the 
, the same condition as regards their general freight traffic as they 
B el: have for some years faced in respect of their passenger traffic. 
the I think the time has come when the railroads should have 
rove: more liberty to work out their own salvation. Under present 


conditions, there is too much inclination “to pass the buck to 
, its the Commission.” The vice president in charge of traffic has 
aim Virtually become what the chief of the tariff bureau was twenty- 


lack five years ago. The traffic vice president used to be a power- 
arts ful factor in the income-producing possibilities of the property 
new over which his jurisdiction extended; today, not being able to 

® do anything without the permission of the Commission, he has 
lop been reduced almost to a mere figurehead. The traffic depart- 
its ment is the sales department of the railroad. It should have 
key the same freedom of action to sell its product—transportation— 


as that possessed by the selling organization of any other highly- 


ner competitive commodity. Other industries may raise prices in 
has times of increased demand for their product and thereby accum- 
iod ulate a surplus to tide them over the inevitable periods of 
od reduced demand. On the other hand, the railroads are expected 
ter to reduce their rates in times of heavy traffic, with the result 
rs, that they are compelled to increase them during the very 
lat periods when the public is least able to stand them. 

he The time has come when the railroads themselves, not the 
is government, should be responsible for their own future. Give 
ye them a chance to save themselves, so, if they fail, they will 
le have no one to blame but themselves. Concretely, and as a 


“starter,” I would eliminate sections 1 (5), 4, 15 (7) and 15a 
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from the interstate commerce act. With these sections out of 
the act, the gross and net revenues of the railroads would be 
in their own hands; the level of their rates would be restored 
to the jurisdiction of the officers and departments best fitted 
to gauge changing traffic trends and to “sell” the transporta- 
tion they have to offer to the public—to wit, the traffic vice 
presidents and traffic departments—i. e., the “salesmen” of the 
railroads. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1933. George T. Bell. 





Mr. Bell makes the same mistake that so many of our readers 
make, due, doubtless, to the fact that readers usually do not 
read carefully and so do not get the full thought of the writer. 
Our “principal solution” is not “more regulation for the competi- 
tors of the railroads.” It is equalization of regulation, and we 
rarely fail, in discussing the subject, to say that this ought to 
be accomplished, in part, by removing some of the regulation 
from the railroads, which are over-regulated. We insist only 
that, to the extent that the railroads continue to be regulated, 
their competitors must also be regulated. Mr. Bell is entitled 
to thanks for mentioning some of the specific things he thinks 
should be done to give the railroads more liberty.—Editor The 
Traffic World, 


RATES AND COMMODITY PRICES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been intensely interested by your February 11 edi- 
torial headed, “Rates and Commodity Prices.” 

I believe the present talk that freight rates must come 
down because of the reduction in commodity price levels is 
unsound. If, during the past fifty or twenty years, railroad 
freight rates had moved up and down with the commodity line, 
they should do the same today, but they have not. Railroad 
freight rates have never been made on either cost or the law 
of supply and demand and there is the first reason why, in my 
judgment, they cannot follow trend lines today. Factors en- 
tirely apart from cost of service or demand for transportation 
have made freight rates. 


There is another demand heard occasionally, directed at 
railroad wages, it being claimed that railroad wages are alto- 
gether too high and must be reduced so that charges for trans- 
portation service might be lowered. It seems to me that par- 
ticular thought is somewhat superficial. It may be that all 
freight rates out to be reduced. It is not by intention to dis- 
cuss that conclusion, but, rather, the supporting theory that 
freight rates must be reduced because railroad wages are too 
high or because commodity prices are low. 

Based on operating revenues and payrolls of 1931, a 20 per 
cent reduction in freight revenue would require a 31 per cent 
reduction in the total payroll of the carriers. A 3314 per cent 
freight revenue reduction would call for a total payroll reduc- 
tion of 51% per cent and a freight revenue reduction of 50 per 
cent would call for a total payroll reduction of 77% per cent. 

It seems to me that the entire history of railroad trans- 
portation conclusively proves the unsoundness of the theory 
that freight rates and commodity price levels must react to 
the same influence. 

During Civil War days the first class rate from New York 
to Chicago was as high as $2.15 and never lower than $1.49. 
Until 1885, or about twenty years, freight rates between these 
two key points fluctuated in a perfectly wild and ridiculous way. 

In 1870 there were more than ten rate changes with the 
low rates during the summer months or during the period of 
water navigation. Up to the fall of 1885 the New York-Chicago 
freight rate first class was anything between 15 cents and 
$2.15. November 18, 1885, the rate became fixed at 75 cents 
and that rate remained in effect until the 5 per cent advance 
of 1915, or for about thirty years. Those fluctuations repre- 
sented nothing but rate wars between railroads and between 
railroads and water routes. It would serve no purpose here to 
discuss the rebating system. 

In the 30 years when the first class rate New York to Chi- 
cago was 75 cents, commodities received benefits or became 
penalized as they advanced and went down, but the freight 
rate remained unchanged. Starting in 1917, freight rates were 
advanced for certain well-known reasons, but I wonder if any- 
body would dare say that, in the last twenty years, the rail- 
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roads have received anywhere near the huge profits that in- 
dustry has received. 

Not knowing where to start a railroad line, having no solid 
cost basis on which to calculate, how can we this minute begin 
moving a freight rate line up and down to conform to com- 
modity prices, and, if we start, shall we move the line daily, 
weekly, monthly, or how often? 

It seems to me that an argument for reduced freight rates 
to conform to low commodity prices is predicated solely on the 
value of the dollar and, if that be so, does it not follow that 
freight rates shall be predicated on nothing but value, and if 
that is true, will not refinements require different ratings on 
similar commodities having different values? The commodity 
price argument ignores all factors but one. A manufacturer of 
shoes is his own lord and master. He can sell his shoes at as 
many different prices as he can get. He can give them away, 
if he wants to and if he thinks it would be good advertising. 
He can operate six days a week if he can get the orders, or 
he can close his plant five days a week. He can do anything 
he wishes, regardless of the public and the demands of his 
trade. 

We will not allow the railroads anything like these priv- 
ileges. We demand perfection in operation today. We demand 
service superior to that we bought for the same or a higher 
price only two or three years ago. We want to retain all kinds 
of non-profitable branch lines. We demand a complete and 
satisfactory passenger service. If we would allow the rail- 
roads partially to close their plant so that they would operate 
in the most economical way, gauged only by the amount of 
tonnage offered, they then, probably, could cut our freight rates 
extensively, but if we wanted to take a trip to Chicago we 
might find the train leaving Boston Tuesdays and Sundays, 
and if we wanted to ship a case of shoes to Chicago we might 
find a freight car going out every Thursday. 

The railroads can reduce freight rates at once if we will 
at once allow them the privileges of private industry. If we 
force them to continue in daily operation every mile of exist- 
ing track, profitable and otherwise, and if we require a force 
and equipment and schedules capable each day of taking vastly 
more than we offer, how can we expect reductions in their 
selling prices? I do not mean to convey approval of all that 
the railroads have done. Their passenger business is a load 
and yet they have poured millions after millions into a losing 
proposition. They have invested huge amounts in passenger 
terminals in various cities located on very expensive real estate 
on which they have to pay a very high tax. They are not at 
all active in devising new methods for handling freight. They 
have not pursued with sufficient energy the problem of non- 
profitable branch lines. Even so, the public demands a lot and 
it is a question just how much the railroads are spending in 
these various directions simply because of public demand. 

Obviously I have tried only to give my own answer to the 
argument that freight rates must be reduced because commodity 
prices are low. 

C. L. Whittemore, Traffic Manager, 

New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Association. 

Boston, Mass., February 21, 1933. 


TRUCKS AND RAILROADS 
Editor The Traffic World: 


We have just read your reference to the pamphlet of W. L. 
Brann, page 266, your issue of February 11. 

No doubt Mr. Brann has one way of seeing the question 
of the trucks, moving vans, freight haulers and the railroads. 
We are truck operators, furniture movers only; we do not run 
any freight line or run on any set time or place, but we do 
go anywhere and make every state. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Brann is in sympathy with the 
railroads but, from his statements, he knows little about the 
cost of operating trucks and the taxes the trucks are paying 
and, from my own personal way of seeing it, he knows noth- 
ing about the operation of trucks. 

If every private, contract and common carrier operating 
in the United States were ordered to stop forthwith, and if 
the railroads could handle all the freight that these trucks 
now haul, the new business would add only 6.3 per cent to the 
total rail freight volume of today. Leave on the roads the 
privately owned trucks and give the railroads the freight of the 
for hire and common carrier trucks and you would add only 
3 per cent to the railroads’ freight business. 

If the railroads had every ounce of the truck freight traf- 
fic, they would still be 44.3 per cent behind their 1929 volume 
or in practically the same fix they are in now. 

Only 1 per cent of all trucks are in interstate service; 
privately-owned and operated trucks amount to 85.8 per cent 
of the total. 

Farmers use 27 per cent of all trucks in service. 

The automotive industry employs more than twice as many 
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people as the railroads and out of every dollar spent fo, , 
line, twenty-five cents goes for tax. 

The taxes paid by commercial vehicles in 1932 excg, 
taxes paid by the railroads by forty million dollars. 

Think this over and see if this sounds like the poor try 
are putting the railroads out of business or if it is the » 
thing that is hurting us—bad business or hardly any busing 
Taxes paid by highway users have increased in the three yey 
1929 to 1931, in the amount of 97 million dollars; taxes , 
by class 1 steam railroads declined five millions in the » 
period. 

Please understand that we are not out to fight the y 
roads nor are we here trying to fight anyone or company 
corporation—just trying to make an honest living. 

We are sorry that business conditions are as they y 
and that a great many of our railroads are losing money y 
that they are calling on the R. F. C., but the trucks are 
the cause; why not pick on the money men of the Units 
States and not the poor truck men? They are spending, 
they can get their hands on and employ just as many m 
as they can. They are paying taxes of all kinds, licenses , 
every kind, and we all have to admit that the trucks gh 
real service and are saving the people thousands of dolla; 
We tell you the honest to God truth, as we can find it, ty 
people of our great country are up against it so bad that th 
are not able to spend one dime more than they can keep fry 
spending; why not call on our millionaires to turn loose a f 
thousand dollars and then we will all see that the trucks ay 
not hurting the railroads but are helping the poor people, 
our country and are needed. In our line we believe the 
roads will tell you they have never made any money handliy 
furniture. 

If we are wrong we are willing to admit it, and we ar 
sorry that we cannot see both sides more clearly. 

White’s Moving & Storage Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 17, 1933. By J. C. White, Mgr. 
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SAYS |. C. C. HAS TOO MUCH POWER 
Representative May, of Kentucky, complaining particularly ¢ 
the lake cargo coal rate adjustment as it affected southern coil 
producers, in remarks in the House, charged that the Commis 
sion had refused to permit railroads to reduce their rates 
coal from the south to the lake ports and to the mid-west ani 
the northwest. He said the Commission also was holding wy 
rates on other commodities. 

“I think today the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
given too much power or permitted to exercise too much powe 
in this country on the question of regulating railroad traffic ani 
freight rates, to the extent that they are destroying commert 
throughout the country,” said he. 
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Representative May said he would bend every effort at thef carr 
next session of Congress to obtain legislation putting a curb of the 
the power of the Commission. He said the truth was that theM or ¢ 
railroads had been regulated “to death” and that the sooner theg the 
railroads were relieved of the clutches of “this all-powerful [i this 
tribunal of the government and permitted to engage in legitimate 
competition, the sooner both the railroads and the country will to | 
start toward a substantial and lasting recovery.” He said the— Tar 
trucks and busses should be subjected to the same regulation By Was 
as was imposed on the railroads or the shackles should be taken 
off the railroads. do 

itt A ae ca wit! 
THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS noes 

“A report received at the Department of Justice from agents 
in the field of its Bureau of Investigation shows the results of & me 
an extended investigation into thefts from interstate shipments ins 
which were brought to an end on January 16, last, by an entry BD ice 
of a plea of guilty by Elmer C. White in the federal court of unc 


Chicago, where he received a sentence of five years in the 
United States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas,” says the & jp 


department. “Other participants in this thievery were John D. BH ge 
Baldwin and Frank Moore, who are now serving sentences from an 
a year to life in the Illinois state penitentiary in connection tio 
with a robbery. Sam Lucas, another participant, is in the 

county jail at Kankakee, Illinois, awaiting the disposition of a0 Pr 
indictment returned against him on a state charge of robbery. pr 
John D. Baldwin and Elmer White were employed by the East. to! 
ern Illinois Railroad Company as police sergeants in charge of su 


the protection of goods shipped in interstate commerce. I th 
December, last, these persons conspired, with others, to break 


the seals on certain cars and throw from the cars while in ck 
transit large quantities of merchandise which subsequently was sk 
picked up by parties to the enterprise and disposed of. Each of 
person received several hundred dollars as his share of the ic 
proceeds of the stolen merchandise. The investigation officers T 


of the bureau obtained from some of the persons under arrest W 
sworn statements admitting the theft and telling of the manner 
in which the operations were conducted.” 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
portation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
e will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
sire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
al or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
uation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
ore comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
ig column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
om non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trafic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Order Bills of Lading for Switch Movements 
New York.—Question: Will you please advise your opinion 
yn the following: 

If A, located on a private siding in Chicago sells a car of 
material to B, located on a private siding in the same city, 
which would involve but a switch movement, could an order 
notify bill of lading be issued for the transaction? 

Answer: While we cannot locate an opinion of the Com- 
mission or decision of the courts on the question, it is our 
ppinion that a shipper may demand an order bill of lading for 
ieee, switch Movement, as in many instances there is no material 
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lifference, if any, between a switching service and a road haul 
service. At any rate, there is not such a difference as should 
justify a carrier in refusing to issue an order bill of lading, 
where, for commercial reasons, it is necessary to so consign a 
shipment, even though it is not customary for such shipments to 
move on bills of lading. 

Perishables—Canned Goods—Protection of When 
Refrigerator Cars 


New York.—Question: We made shipments of six cars of 
canned goods from a point in Wisconsin. The merchandise 
moved on government bills of lading to several destinations. 
All of the bills of lading bore the carrier’s notation, “Shipper’s 
load and count.” None of the bills of lading bore any nota- 
tion regarding ventilation en route and no instructions were 
given to keep open or closed any of the vents. All cars were 
of the refrigerator type. 

Can you advise us what is the carrier’s responsibility in 
view of the lack of definite instructions with regard to ventila- 
tion? All of the cars were sealed at the doors by the originating 
carrier and at the vents by an intermediary carrier. Must 
the intermediary carrier have instructions to seal the vents 
or can it do so on its own responsibility? What is meant by 
the term “Standard Ventilation” and what responsibility does 
this clause on a bill of lading place upon the carrier? 

Answer: We assume the shipments in question are subject 
to the provisions of Agent Dearborn’s Perishable Protective 
Tariff No. 6, I. C. C. No. 5, and that injury to the goods, if there 
was such, was caused by the freezing thereof. 

Item 1130 of this tariff provides that edible canned goods 
do not require ventilation and that shipments shall be handled 
with the ventilators closed and plugs in unless instructions 
are received to the contrary. This item also provides that 
canned goods may be protected against cold. 

Rule 81, paragraph (b) thereof, provides that when ship- 
ments are received from shipper or connecting lines without 
instructions as to character of service desired and without 
ice in tanks, bunkers or body of car, shipments will be handled 
under “Standard Ventilation Service as provided in Rule 85.” 
_ Rule 85, paragraph (a), states that on carload shipments 
In refrigerator or ventilator cars when ventilation service is 
desired, shipper must specify in writing on shipping order 
and/or bill of lading, at loading station, one of the “Instruc- 
tions” as provided in this rule. 

Item 1155 of the tariff provides that the term “Carrier’s 
Protective Service against cold,” means that the carriers will 
Protect the shipments against cold within the “heater terri- 
tory” (see Rule 500) against frost, freezing or artificial heat or 
such other protective service as may be necessary to obtain 
that result. 

Rule 505, of Section 5 of the tariff, which provides for 
charges for protective service against cold, states that the 
shipper must specify on orders for empty cars which character 
of service he desires, that is, whether shipper’s protective serv- 
ce against cold or carrier’s protective service against cold. 
This rule further provides that when a shipper elects to for- 
ward cars under “Carrier’s Protective Service against cold” 
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the shipping orders, bills of lading and waybill must carry 
notation as follows: “Carrier’s Protective Service against cold,” 
and no other instructions will be accepted for service within 
“Heater Territory,” except as provided in Rule 75, and in the 
following ventilation instructions contained in Rule 85: 


Standard Ventilation. 

Keep vents closed and plugs in regardless of weather. 

Item 1140 of the tariff provides that standard ventilation 
means that on all perishable freight, except cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, tomatoes and sweet potatoes, all ventilating devices 
will be closed after the outside temperature rises above 32 
degrees above zero. 

Rule 130 provides that carrier furnishing protective serv- 
ice as provided in the tariff do not undertake to overcome the 
inherent tendency of perishable goods to deteriorate or decay, 
but merely to retard such deterioration or decay in so far as 
may be accomplished by reasonable protective service of the 
kind and extent requested by the shipper, performed without 
negligence. ! 

Rule 135 states that property accepted for shipment under 
the terms and conditions of the tariff will be received and 
transported subject to such directions only, and to such elec- 
tion by the shipper respecting the character and incidents of 
the protective service as are provided for therein; that the 
duty of the carrier is to furnish without negligence reasonable 
protective service of the kind and extent so directed or elected 
by the shipper and carriers are not liable for any loss or 
damage that may occur because of the acts of the shipper or 
because the directions of the shipper were incomplete, inade- 
quate or ill-conceived. 


State vs. Interstate Traffic 


New York.—Question: Will you please let us have your 
opinion in the following case, supported by any decisions of 
the Commission which you may have pertaining thereto: 

We import refined sugars through the Port of Norfolk where 
this commodity is stored for subsequent shipment to points 
within the State of Virginia. This sugar is strictly import 
and interstate in its character since the original and continuing 
intention is for shipment to interior points. In addition, we 
also ship certain kinds of packages of the same commodity 
from New York to Norfolk in coastwise movement. When ship- 
ments are made to interior points, part of the car usually 
consists of import traffic (usually the major portion), while the 
balance consists of the coastwise sugar. Since the sugar is 
packed in different kinds of containers, i. e., bags, boxes, bar- 
rels, etc., it falls within the mixed carload rule of the classifi- 
cation. Occasionally a shortage in a particular kind of pack- 
age may develop at Norfolk and in order to avoid delay neces- 
sarily developing in waiting for further imports, we rush a 
carload from some other port by rail. 

A question as to the reasonableness of rates applied on 
this traffic has arisen, particularly in so far as concerns those 
cars moving from Norfolk which contain sugar imported through 
Norfolk, arriving at Norfolk in coastwise movement, and 
shipped to Norfolk by rail. On some cars which consisted only 
of import and coastwise traffic the Commission authorized re- 
funds on the special docket. As far as concerns the cars which 
contained sugar that was shipped to Norfolk by rail (even 
though the greater portion might have arrived in import or 
coastwise movement) carriers claim the Commission would 
have no jurisdiction since the movement by rail to Norfolk takes 
the whole car out of the import or coastwise class, and hence 
out of the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

Is it your opinion that the carrier’s contention is proper 
or is it your view that since the original intention was for 
shipment to interior points, the fact that some of the sugar 
might have arrived at Norfolk in rail movement from some 
other points in the United States does not alter the inter- 
state character of the movement? Of course, if the contention 
of the carrier is correct, then the shipments necessarily become 
intrastate in their character. In that event, will you. advise 
whether or not the Virginia Commission may award repara- 
tion? 

Answer: Where there is an original and continuing inten- 
tion that the goods shall move through from point of origin 
to an interstate destination or to a foreign destination, the 
transportation is interstate or foreign commerce in character. 

It is not the method of transportation but the continuity of 
the movement from a point in one state to a point in another 
state which determines whether traffic is interstate. See B. & 
O. S. W. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28 and Hughes 
Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469, 47 S. Ct. 170. 
In the latter case the Court said: 


The conclusion in cases like this must be determined from 
the various circumstances. Mere intention by the owner ulti- 
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mately to send the logs out of the state does not put them in 
interstate commerce, nor does preparatory gathering for that 
purpose at a depot. It must appear that the movement for 
another state has actually begun and is going on. Solution is 
easy when the shipment has been delivered to a carrier for a 
destination in anothre state. It is much more difficult when the 
owner retains complete control of the transportation and can 
change his mind and divert the delivery from the intended in- 
terstate destination, as in the Champlain Company case. The 
character of the shipment in such a case depends upon all the 
evidential circumstances looking to what the owner has done 
in the preparation for the journey and in carrying it out. The 
mere power of the owner to divert the shipment already started 
does not take it out of interstate commerce, if the other facts 
show that the journey has already begun in good faith and tem- 
porary interruption of the passage is reasonable and in further- 
ance of the intended transportation, as in the Champlain Company 
case. 


Ordinarily, unless at the time a shipment moved from point 
of origin, the final destination had been fixed as the second 
destination point, the movement under a new bill of lading 
from the original destination to a point in the same state is 
not an interstate movement. The intention of the parties at the 
time the shipment moves from point of origin governs and not 
the subsequent disposition of the shipment after its arrival 
at its original destination. Sinclair Refining Co. vs. F. W. & 
R. G. Co., 148 I. C. C. 582; C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 
233 U. S. 334, 34 S. Ct. 592; B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 
260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28; A. C. L. Ry. vs. Standard Oil Co., 
275 U. S, 257, 48 St. Ct. 107. 

If there is an existing and continuing intention, at the time 
the shipment is delivered to the carrier at points of origin, to 
make a through shipment to the final destination thereof, and 
the shipment does not ‘come to rest prior to the final rail 
haul, under the Commission’s opinions in Tampa Fuel Co. vs. 
A. C. L., 43 I. C. C. 231; International Agricultural Corporation 
vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 726; Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 191, Germain Co. vs. L. & 
N., 85 I. C. C. 449; Schloss & Kahn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 
95 I. C. C. 618; Hamersley Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co., 126 
I. C. C. 491, 148 I. C. C. 47 (affirmed in United States vs. Erie, 
280 U. S. 98, 50 S. Ct. 51), the interstate rate is applicable for 
the final rail haul. 

The mere fact that a portion of an outbound shipment 
moved into the port by rail does not in itself change the char- 
acter of the outbound shipment from an interstate to an intra- 
state shipment, if there was a continuing intent to forward that 
portion which moved by rail to the port to a point beyond at 
the time it left point of origin. 

The fact that the goods are discharged on the dock before 
being loaded into cars for shipment to inland destinations 
would not change the character of the traffic from interstate 
to intrastate where, as in the instances covered by the de- 
cisions above referred to there was an original and continuing 
intent that it moved from point of origin to final destination. 

With respect to goods unloaded from vessels, placed in 
warehouses and then transshipped to inland destinations, see 
the decisions in Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 315; Woodhead Lumber Co. vs. P. E. Ry. 
Co., 104 I. C. C. 751; Alexander Grocery Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. 
Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 155. Here, again, ag in the case of ship- 
ments forwarded immediately from the port, the point de- 
termining whether the movements to the inland point is inter- 
state or intrastate in character is whether there was an original 
and continuing intention that the shipment move through to 
the inland destination. ‘ 


Equipment—Duty of Carrier in Furnishing 


Indiana.—Question: During the month of December, 1932, 
a car of wheat was placed for unloading and after the unload- 
ing was completed, this empty car was placed on our loading 
tracks for the loading of flour or feed, as the case might be. 

This particular car happened to be a car of steel and wood 
construction. This car was loaded with flour direct from the 
packing room and the flour was warm when placed in the 
car. 

This car was in switch movement from A to B and on ar- 
rival at the warehouse of B, the flour was found to be wet on 
a Pag row and the steel sides and roof of cars were sweating 

adly. 

Of course, we realize that the carriers are not responsible 
for an act of God, but it seems to us as though they are re- 
sponsible for permitting us to load this car with flour and 
should assume such responsibility. 

We filed a claim with the carrier but it was declined, the 
earrier stating that the conditions under which this car was 
loaded and moved do not constitute a transportation liability, 
and we have been asked to withdraw the claim. 

We would like to have you cite us cases, before the Com- 
mission, of this nature and whether or not the carriers are 
correct in declining this claim. 
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Answer: It is the primary duty of a common carrier to fy, 
nish vehicles suitable in every respect in building, strengy 
and mode of construction, for the safe transportation of ty, 
various kinds of property which are usually carried by it, ay 
any failure to observe its duty in this regard will render ; 
liable for loss or injury caused thereby. State vs. Great North# 
ern Ry. Co., 86 Pac. 1056; Cleveland, etc., R. Co. vs. Louisvil; 
Tin, etc., Co., 111 S. W. 358; Cent. of Ga. R. Co. vs. Chicag) 
Varnish Co., 53 S. 832; Loomis vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 1) 
N. E. 907; Smith vs. New Haven, etc., R. Co., 90 Am. D. 16, 

The above is subject to the qualification that the Carrier j 
not liable for loss or injury where the shipper by express eq, 
tract or by voluntary selection of the car under circumstancy 
which charge him with full knowledge of their capabilities ang 
defects releases the carrier from this duty. See R. Ginsbey 
& Sons vs. Wabash R. Co., 189 N. W. 1018; Schreiber Milling 
& Grain Co. vs. C. G. W., 246 S. W. 647. 

In Nicholson vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 124 S. W. 5% 
and Edward Frolich Glass Co. vs. Penns. Co., 101 N. W. 2% 
it was held that the shipper was bound by his selection of 
cars. However, in the first case, the unfitness of the car was 
apparent and the bill of lading contained a release from lia 
bility on the part of the carrier, while in the second Case it 
was shown that there was an agreement between the shipper 
and carrier whereby the shipper was authorized to select cars 
for transportation of the products, and he selected an obviously 
unsuitable car. 

We assume that, in the instant case, there was No agree 
ment on the part of the shipper to release the carrier from 
liability for injury to flour loaded in the type of car furnished 
by carrier, namely, a car with a steel roof. We can locate 
no decision of the courts specifically in point, that is, one which 
covers injury to goods by condensation of moisture on the roof 
and sides of a steel car, but, the carrier having furnished this 
type of car for flour loading, it can, in our opinion, be held 
liable for injury to the contents of such cars. See Devita vs, 
Payne, Director-General, 184 N. W. 184; Cleburne Peanut & 
Products Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas, 221 S. W. 270; 
S. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. vs. Tullis, 8 S. W. (2d) 247; Crittenden 
vs. American Ry. Express Co., 199 N. Y. S. 521; O. N. M. & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. H. M. S. Darling Co., 22% Pac. 420; McFadden Rice 
Milling Co. vs. T. & N. O., 270 S. W. 191. 


Tariff Interpretation—Scrap Iron—What Constitutes 


Missouri.—Question: Please give us your views on the fol- 
lowing with any Commission rulings which you may have in 
substantiation. 

A carload shipment consisting of short lengths of wrought 
iron pipe from four to eight feet in length was made from point 
A to point B. A question arose as to the proper classification 
for this material. Previous shipments were made to a con 
cern handling scrap iron of all descriptions and materials were 
billed as scrap iron, value for remelting purposes only. 

The shipment in question, consisting of the same material 
as sold to the scrap iron concern, was forwarded to a manufac- 
turing company and sold at a slightly higher price, which com- 
pany used the scrap wrought iron products in the manufacture 
of a part of their products. 

Would the fact that material was used for a different pur BR cy; 
pose than remelting alter the classification on this material? spe 
Or in other words, would the above fact take this material out 
of the scrap iron classification and put it in the wrought iron 
Pipe classification? 

Answer: In the determination of whether scrap iron rate 
is applicable on a shipment the wording of the item of the 
tariff carrying the scrap iron rate from and to the points 
between which the shipment moved, or in the absence of 4 
commodity rate the wording of the classification description 
of scrap iron, has an important bearing on the determination 
of whether the scrap iron rate may be applied on the com 
modity shipped. See Fargo Iron and Metal Co. vs. N. P. Ry. 
Co., 55 I. C. C. 65; Alaska Junk Company vs. S. P. & S. Ry. 
Co., 98 I. C. C. 551; and Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. N. & W. By. 
Co., 126 I. C. C. 195. If the item in the applicable tariff or 
classification describes scrap iron as scraps or pieces of irol 
or steel having value for remelting purposes only, the article 
must have reached the state of being “scrap or pieces of iron 
or steel.” Furthermore, it must be “of value for remelting 
purposes only.” In the case last referred to above the Com: 
mission on page 196 said: 
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It is well settled that to come within the above tariff de- 
scription the articles may not be shipped in their original form, 
but must be reduced to fragments, scraps, or pieces so as to ren 
der them useless for any purpose other than remelting. It is the 
nature of the article shipped, not the price at which it is sold, 
the use to which it is put, or the commercial demand, that detel- 
mines whether the rate on scrap iron and steel applies. Alaska 
Junk Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co., 98 I. C. C. 551; Simon vs. S. RY. 
Co., 102 I. C. C. 325; and Richmond Radiator Co. vs, C. & N. W: 
my. Co., 116 5. C, ©. TSS. 
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Work of the Traffic Man 
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OURAGE and statesmanship must be among the qualities 
that the industrial traffic manager brings to his job if he 
to deal adequately with problems fac 


ing his profession in 
these changing times, 
declares A. G. T. 
Moore, traffic man- 
ager of the Southern 
Pine Association, New 
Orleans. 

“With the build- 
ing of good roads, 
creation of a multi- 


tion of plicity of truck and 
ar Was bus services, the de- 
Om lia. velopment of inland 
Case it waterways, construc- 










shipper tion of many thou- 
ot cars sands of miles of 
viously pipe lines, and the 









advent of commercial 
air transport, the old 


agree. 
’ from order of things is not 
nished only changing but is 








locate undergoing a com- 
which plete transformation,” 
€ roof he says. “The ques- 
d this tion is, where will the 















» held industrial traffic man- 
ta Vs, ager fit into this new 
lut & picture? He read- 
, 270; A. G. T. Moore justed himself to 
enden changed _ conditions 
& P Mibefore and emerged a better product. Can he do it again?” 







ces by government. 
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The reference to a previous metamorphosis of the traffic 
Manager was to the change in his activities resulting from the 
establishment of detailed supervision over transportation serv- 
“Transportation and Traffic Counselor” 
s suggested by Mr. Moore as the title and role of the trans- 
portation specialist serving industry under the “new order.” 
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point 
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con- 









He has a program of constructive work which he deems essen- 
ial of adoption by the profession if it is to meet its responsi- 
bilities. 

While the main purpose of this series is to present, by the 









ecase method, accounts of concrete contributions of the indus- 





Were B¥trial traffic manager to business efficiency, Mr. Moore argues 
wil that such a method may fail to present some of the most im- 
fac. Pgportant contributions of the profession to industrial and trans- 
wend portation economy. In particular, he points out, it is difficult for 
me the association traffic manager to “tell a story” of that kind. 
Some of the reasons for this are fairly obvious, but he says the 
association traffic manager alone knows the currents and cross- 
fe currents, the flux and flow of conflicting interests that make a 
ot specific narrative of doubtful wisdom. 
owe As a part of his effort to summarize the challenge of chang- 
ing conditions to the industrial traffic manager, Mr. Moore 
on briefly outlined the history of the profession and told of some 
the of its collective accomplishments. 
ute With passage of the act to regulate commerce in 1887 and 
Fa the beginning of federal regulation of the railroads, a “good 
om fellow,” whose business it had been to “frolic with representa- 
™ tives of the carriers, but also to work one carrier against 
nn another in competition for the shippers’ business,” slowly 
2y emerged as the industrial traffic manager, and the inexact 
7, science of rate making was born, he says. 
y. “When the industrial traffic manager and the railroad traffic 
or expert met to discuss their business, the language used was 
" unintelligible to the average shipper. Such terms as arbi- 
le traries,’ ‘proportionals,’ ‘through rates,’ ‘differentials,’ ‘divisions,’ 
2 Scales,’ ‘pro-rate,’ ‘demurrage,’ ‘per diem,’ and what not, were 
g added to the vocabulary of the tribe. It eventually came to 





Pass that, when the industrial traffic manager attempted to 
explain a complicated rate problem to his layman business 
associates, they literally threw up their hands and bade him 
Godspeed in unravelling the maze of rate intricacies which 
they knew to be vital to their interests, but knew not how to 
cope with.” 

The industrial traffic manager had, in the true sense, be- 
come a specialist or a member of a profession of respectable 
attainments, and his conjurings with conference rulings, the 
fourth section, L.. C. C. decisions—the tools of his trade—were. 
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as mysterious to the “man on the street” as the language of 
the average lawyer, “who can and will confound him,” he says. 

The result was, he points out, that, inevitably, solution of 
transportation intricacies more and more fell to the lot of men 
with long professional training in the field and that the grow- 
ing body of complexities surrounding the transportation side 
of business placed greater demands on the industrial traffic 
manager. 

In cooperation with shippers, largely represented by their 
traffic men, the railroads brought their operations to a high 
point of efficiency in the decade following the war. That, among 
other things, he listed as an achievement of major importance 
for which the industrial traffic profession should receive sub- 
stantial credit. The cooperation of shippers with the railroads 
in solving such problems as those of car service, in his opinion, 
‘was largely responsible for the playing out of a popular trend 
favoring government ownership of the railroads. 

“Since the fall of 1929, which we are now convinced was 
no small fall, all business and professions have undergone tests 
relatively as painful as the ancient ordeal of fire and water,” 
he says. “The profession of industrial traffic management must 
progress to greater usefulness or it will join the dodo in the 
land of the forgotten. The far-sighted in all forms of com- 
mercial endeavor are making such readjustments as are neces- 
sary to bring their activities in line with changing public in- 
terest as well as changing individual interest.” 

In outline, his program for the industrial traffic manager, 
if he is to fill the larger responsibility which the future is bring- 
ing him, includes the following: 


1—Promoting and preserving to the shippers, in the public 
weal, all practicable forms of transportation in their respective 
fields. 

2—Aid in freeing the rail carriers from obsolete and cumber- 
some legislative restrictions imposed on them during the era of 
their quasi-monopoly of transportation. 

3—Aid in placing on present unregulated forms of transpor- 
tation such lawful provisions as may be necessary in the public 
interest, and yet not militate against their normal and healthy 
growth in their respective fields of operation. 

4—Aid in reversing the tide of federal subsidy, or semi- 
subsidy, whether through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or in any other form, to the ultimate end that each character 
of transportation utility pay its own way, serve in its own field, 
and be maintained as private enterprises, free of fostering 
paternalism, 

5—Through these measures to bring about a condition of 
healthy competition wherein unhampered management, innova- 
tions, inventive genius, and prudent budgets will keep operating 
costs at minima, service at maximum efficiency and charges 
therefor at the lowest possible, though compensatory, levels, 


FROM TINY ACORNS 


(By Thomas H. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 

Whether the Union Pacific Railroad does or does not buy 
a couple of short lines, which together aggregate something 
over 200 miles of track, is not of itself a very important ques- 
tion. Neither was it of itself an important question how much 
“excess” earnings the O’Fallon Railway should hand over to 
the government. 


But little matters sometimes involve large questions and 
large principles. A large question and a large principle are 
involved in the disposition by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of a recent application by the Union Pacific Railroad 
to “unify” its system by formal leases of its principal sub- 
sidiaries, and it is emphatically “in the public interest” that 
both should be clearly recognized. 

The Union Pacific applied to the Commission to lease the 
properties of the Oregon Short Line Co., the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co., the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad Co. and the St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co., 
all which companies had long been owned by the Union Pacific. 
It estimated that it would save some $600,000 a year by the 
leases. The Commission granted the application conditional 
upon the Union Pacific acquiring (at “commercial value”) two 
short lines connecting with its system, these lines having re- 
quested this condition. The decision was rendered by Division 
4, consisting of three members, one of whom dissented and 
another of whom filed a concurring expression replying to 
the expression of dissent. 

There is no need for the purpose of the present discussion 
to go into the respective arguments; it seems to this writer 
that the fundamental question is both deeper and simpler than 
those discussed in these expressions and that it is highly 
important. It may be stated thus: 

Either the Commission has authority from Congress to 
compel one railroad system to purchase another—or it has not. 

If it has such authority, it has no need to exercise it in 
a round about way, my making it a condition precedent to a 
grant of permission to do something unrelated to that purchase. 

If. it. has. not.authority to compel such purchase, it has na 
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right to effect its compulsion by making it a condition precedent 
to grant of permission to do something else and unrelated. 

There is here a dilemma. Even if it be granted that it 
is desirable “in the public interest” that these two lines should 
be acquired by Union Pacific, the dilemma is not resolved. It 
is the matter of the use of executive power that is in doubt. 
The question is whether a regulative body may use the powers 
delegated to it, which are specific, to force by indirection 
something which it has not power directly to exact. There 
is but one possible answer to that question—if it can be con- 
ceded, as no doubt it will, that our government is a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men—and that answer is, “No.” Com- 
pulsion thus achieved is in essence a usurption of power, a 
thing which is wholly inadmissible—intolerable, in fact—in a 
political system such as ours. 

In the case involving the disposition of certain monies in 
connection with the reorganization of the Milwaukee some 
years ago, the court admonished the Commission that “condi- 
tions” attached to its permissive orders must be “germane” 
to the matter of the order, and required withdrawal of the 
condition therein imposed. In the present case it is hard to see 
how a purchase of two additional pieces of railroad is “ger- 
mane” to the Union Pacific’s application to effect an economy 
in its expenses by reorganizing the internal structure of its 
system—“public interest” or no “public interest.” What real 
connection is there between the two things? The concurring 
commissioner argues that in the New York Central securities 
case the Supreme Court, “by implication,’ recognized a similar 
“condition” as lawful. The matter is far too important to be 
settled “by implication.” Unfortunately, there apparently is 
no direct Way open to get the question before the court—so 
far as this writer knows. If in this he is mistaken, so much 
the better, and to court it should go. 

We are clearly facing a time when “regulation” will assume 
a greater importance in many of our economic relations. It is 
imperative that we turn a keen and jealous eye at all times on 
the acts of our “regulative” bodies and check with an iron 
hand all attempts at usurption of powers by our administrative 
officals. The most real and proximate dangers to our liberties 
lie in that direction, and it is supremely “in the public in- 
terest” that they be early recognized and sternly stopped at 
the first ditch. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Statistics on revenue freight originated and revenue freight 
carried by Class I railroads in the third quarter of 1932 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1931, compiled by the 
bureau of statistics of the Commission, follow: 


Decrease 
TONS ORIGINATED 

1932 under 

Commodity group 1932 1931 1931 
Products of agriculture........... 21,523,002 26,902,576 5,379,574 
Animals and products............. 4,363,439 5,207,802 44,363 
PYOGUCtS OF MAIMOB. 0606 cceccccces 87,419,215 141,078,916 53,659,701 
Products Of f0reBtsS...... 006 secsces 5,871,755 9,918,270 4,046,515 
Manufactures and miscellaneous... 35,943,083 54,123,099 18,180,016 
a oe oe eee 3,594,497 5,632,109 2,037,612 
NER. Sisidanctukadoeoee eames 158,714,991 242,862,772 84,147,781 

TONS CARRIED 

Decrease 
1932 under 

Commodity group 1932 931 1931 
Products of agriculture........... 37,698,598 49,797,629 12,099,031 
Animals and products............ 8,389,866 9,648,132 1,258,266 
Meg ee a en 145,092,860 231,187,044 86,094,184 
FROGUCtS GL TOFONUG ao56. 66s ciecewscs 11,828,099 19,517,847 7,689,748 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.. 69,379,758 104,631,262 35,251,504 
PS ge ee oe eee 6,694,831 10,183,170 3,488,339 
OE. Gedeeas cucwasemes ne oucsen 279,084,012 424,965,084 145,881,072 





CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
January 15-31, inclusive, was 691,587, an increase of 4,675 as 
compared with the preceding period, according to the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. It was made 
up as follows: 

Box, 320,941; ventilated box, 1,971; auto and furniture, 58,430; 
total box, 381,342; flat, 25,964; gondola, 139,114; hopper, 94,066; total 
coal, 233,180; coke, 1,387; s. d. stock, 27,775; d. d. stock, 4,527; re- 
frigerator, 15,188; tank, 563; miscellaneous, 1,661. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 35,040 cars, made up 
of 30,300 box, 1,455 auto, 1,745 flat, 75 gondola, 300 s. d. stock, 
485 refrigerator, and 680 miscellaneous cars. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Graduating exercises of the College of Advanced Traffic 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 4. A ban- 
quet and program of entertainment will be a part of the exer- 
cises. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 






G. R. Layher, whose picture appears here, is the new prey 
dent of the Transportation Club of Decatur, Ill. He is freigy 
agent of the Wabash at Decatur, whiq 
position he has held since 1914. 4, 
has had a long experience in railroy 
work, beginning as a night operat, 
on the Wabash, St. Louis, and Paci 
He served in that capacity at varioy 
stations in Missouri, following whiq 
he spent fifteen years as freight agey 
on the main line west of the Mibggi 
sippi River, including four years x 
live stock agent at the Kansas (it 
Stock Yards. He was freight agey 
at Buffalo, N. Y., for eight years, ani 
subsequent to that was general yarj. 
master at Toledo, O., and chief cler 
to the freight claim agent at St. Louis 
He held the latter position for fow 
years. Other officers of the club ar 
as follows: Vice presidents, H. £ 
Bloomquist, traffic manager, Decatur 
Coffin Company; Paul Jones, assistant 
superintendent, Pennsylvania; V. RE 
March, export traffic manager, A. §. 
Staley Manufacturing Company; secretary, F. A. Walker, traf. 
fic manager, Decatur Milling Company; treasurer, H. L. Kline, 
assistant cashier, Citizens National Bank; directors, A. §, 
Lukey, assistant traffic manager, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company (chairman); M. M. Cooper, traffic manager, Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Company; T. C. Burwell, vice 
president and traffic manager, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com 
pany; S. F. Coay, traffic manager, Leader Iron Works; A. §. 
Crabb, assistant traffic manzger, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company. 











William H. Meyer, the new presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Houston, 
Texas, was born July 2, 1903, at Brook- 
lyn, New York. He attended the pub- 
lic schools in Brooklyn and East North- 
port, Long Island, and, after his sec- 
ond year at Boys High School, Brook- 
lyn, began work for the Booth Line, 
Inc., in New York, July, 1917. Later 
he was with the Barr Shipping Com- 
pany, New York, and in June, 1920, he 
entered the service of his present em- 
ployer, Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., at New York. He has 
served in various capacities there as 
well as at Boston, Mass., and Mobile, 
Ala., and, since April, 1928, has been 
district manager at Houston, Texas. 
He has been associated with the Traf- 
fic Club of Houston since 1928, having 
served as vice president in 1930 and 
on the board of governors, 1931-1932. 
Prior to 1928 he was a member of the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club, Inc., Birmingha®, 
Ala., and the Traffic Club of New York, N. Y. He is a member 
of the Foreign Trade Club of Houston. 



























































The eleventh annual dinner of the Oil City-Franklin Traffic 
Club will be held at the Franklin Club, Franklin, Pa., March 2. 
C. B. Hammond, special representative of the Erie, will be the 
principal speaker. An attendance of about three hundred is 
expected. 





‘ved, that a Change in Freight Rate Levels Will 
Stimulate Business in General” will be debated at a meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Newark at the Chamber of Commerce AS 
sembly Hall March 6. It will be in the nature of a debate 
between the Traffic Club of New York and the Newark club, 
though it is understood that the participants will not necessarily 
be expressing personal views or those of the clubs. The 
Newark team is composed of M. H. McEwen, general agell 
Milwaukee; A. Markowitz, assistant traffic manager, xresgé 
Department Store, and James L. McFadden, foreign trade col 
sultant. The Traffic Club of New York will be represented 
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In a single year this train has won tremen- 
dous popularity. Its announcement marked 
a great forward step in the development of 
travel comfort and luxury. Today, The George 
Washington stands with the famous names of 
railroad history. 


The George Washington is genuinely air-con- 
ditioned! The temperature is always com- 
fortable ...dust, dirt, and cinders are entirely 
eliminated ...air is always fresh and whole- 
some. And—there’s no extra fare! 


No other train in the world offers so much to 
travelers. 
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PORT 

ALBAN 
Newest Inland 

North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 
The richest producing population in the United 


The greatest consuming population in the United 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 


143 miles from sea. 

Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 





For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
































































by J. W. Bariger, 3rd, International Carriers; W. H. Cony 
Port of New York Authority, and eitehr G. C. Whitney, y, 
man and Company, or R. A. Cook, American Newspaper p, 
lishers’ Association. Eric E. Ebert, president of the clu, 
nounces that a series of educational features is being prepa 
by the educational committee under Earl C. Fuller. ‘ 





The problem of coordinating the nation’s transportatj 
services is one of preserving the good in each type anq 
bringing the different agencies into relationship that wil] tN 
vide for team-work, said Henry L. Harriman, president of th 
United States Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meet, 
of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club Febru, 
20. Mr. Harriman was introduced by Oscar Wells, presided 
of the First National Bank of Birmingham, and C. N. Fiedsy 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald, was toastmaster. The try 
and the airplane must be studied for their possibilities in 14, 
tion to the older forms of transportation, Mr. Harriman g;jj 
and all made to provide the best possible service for the pubj 
He departed from his set speech to commend the report of ty 
National Transportation Committee, saying that, “in some way 
it goes further than any action taken by the Chamber of (yy 
merce.” He reviewed portions of the recent report of th 
Chamber on transportation matters and related it to the rep 
of the committee of which Calvin Coolidge was head befo, 
his death. “It is recognized,” he said, “that the existing rij 
of rate-making, with its unworkable recapture clause, and th 
cumbersome and expensive valuation requirements have bem 
fited neither the carriers nor the public. They have restricte 
the earnings of the carriers in prosperous times and interfer¢ 
with the accumulation of adequate reserves to tide over perio 
of depression. As a result, we have witnessed the anomaloy 
step of increasing rates in a period of falling commodity prica 
in order to meet the necessity of the railroads.” The fedenife 
barge line system, he asserted, had been expanded far beyon/ 
the original intent, and was not only now competing with th 
railroads but with at least two privately owned barge service 
He favored sale of the government barge line to priate ip 
terests. The following officers were elected: President, G. 4 
Mattison, Jr.; first vice president, J. A. Thornbury; second vic 
president, W. S. Bruce; board, T. H. Bannister, W. M. King 
J. B. Norman, J. Ross Robertson, H. W. Seale, Herald S. Smith 
A. W. Carey, T. L. Hill, and D. A. Thomas. 








































The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco elected the 
following officers February 16: President, Mrs. Beula Morris 
Williams Line; vice-president, Mrs. Florene McClancy, Duva 
Moore Company; secretary, Miss Clara N. Dunn, National Car 
loading Corporation; treasurer, Miss Helen Shamp, M. & St. L: 
directors, Miss Dorothy Paul, Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Miss N. G. Lawrence, San Francisco Machinery Dealers’ Ass¢- 
ciation; Miss Helen Hurley, Norton, Lilly and Company. 












Paul Shoup, vice-chairman of the Southern Pacific, was the 
speaker at the annual banquet of the Traffic Club of New York 
at the Park Central Hotel February 21. There was an atteni. 
ance of about 1,500. He asserted that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should make loans to railroads “on char 
acter as well as on collateral,’ and that reorganizations shoull 
be postponed until a more prosperous time. He challengei 
portions of the report of the National Transportation Commit 
tee, particularly opposing the view that any considerable good 
would result from regional or one-man control of the railroads. 

















Improvements in handling of less-carload, or package, 
freight were outlined by Don C. Hunter, vice-president of the 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, at the monthly 
meeting of the Traffic Club of the Bronx Board of Trade, Nev 
York, held in the Board of Trade rooms, February 17. Mai 
Seiferth, president of the club, presided and announced a cari 
party to be held the latter part of March. William E. Mathews, 
secretary of the club, announced that a representative of the 
New York Central would address the club at its next meeting 
March 24, and Stanley M. Musicante, chairman of the mem: 
bership committee, said that a large number of new membels 
would be announced at that meeting, if expectations were borne 
out. 























H. L. Barnett spoke on “Some Phases of National Defense” 
at a meeting of the Traffic Club of New Orleans February 20. 
He said improved transportation would result in the enemy 
attack being at the shores of this country almost as soon as !! 
knew there was a war. 











The monthly dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Lancaster, Pa., was held Febru § 
ary 20 in the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. Building. C. J: 
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Courter, messenger, racer—the 
homing pigeon in its unswerving 
flight typifies an ideal in railroad 
service that is so important to ship- 
per and passenger— getting there in 
the shortest possible time, regardless 
of conditions. 


Like the homing pigeon, Frisco 
service is unswerving in its policy 
to give you the best in railroad 
transportation. Smooth, well-kept, 
roadbed assures speed. Powerful 
locomotives provide ample reserves 
to meet unforeseen handicaps of 
weather and man-madedelays. Even 
faster schedules shorten the “time 
in transit.” Well located, better 
equipped terminals expedite deliv- 
ery. And a personnel enthusiastic 
in its desire to 
serve you better 
makes the most 
of these excellent 
Frisco facilities. 


From, to, or 
through Frisco Land—to shorten 
your journey and speed your ship- 
ment specify “via Frisco Lines.” 

S. S. BUTLER 


General Traffic Manager 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Leary, special representative of the general manager, Railway 
Express Agency, spoke on “Express, Past, Present and Future.” 
An educational program was inaugurated, in which D. R. May, 
chief claim agent, Armstrong Cork Company, led a discussion 
on freight claims. E. G. Siedle, president of the club, presided. 





“Deluxe” entertainment was provided at the luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Muehlebach Hotel Feb- 
ruary 21. A luncheon meeting March 7 will be held at the 
plant of Wilson and Company. 





The Traffic Club of Fort Worth held a luncheon at the 
Worth Hotel February 20. “The Texas Home Rule Bill’? was 
the subject of an address by Julian C. Hyer. There was music 
and entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo postponed its annual “Ath- 
letic Night” from February 21 to March 21. A program of 
wrestling and boxing will be followed by a talk by Dr. John 
Lavan, former major league ball player. 





Dr. Robert Thompson, representing the National Educa- 
tional Institute, Washington, D. C., spoke on “Prominent Men 
I Have Interviewed” at a luncheon of the Transportation Club 
of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry February 21. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Denver Commercial 
Traffic Club at the Chamber of Commerce February 15 was 
given over to discussion of legislation dealing with motor truck 
regulation pending before the Colorado legislature. 





“The Trials and Tribulations of a Public Defender’ were 
recounted by Elwood Fitchette at a meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel February 23. A bridge 
party was held in the club rooms at the Nicollet February 20. 





The “Inaugural Dinner” of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
has been set for March 13. 





The following officers and directors were elected at the 
annual election of the Omaha Traffic Club, held at the Paxton 
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Hotel February 16: President, F. F. Clobridge, Loose wy, 
Biscuit Company; first vice-president, O. C. Wallace, C. B, ¢9! 
second vice-president, F. R. Ewald, Omaha Cold Storage (y) 
pany; secretary-treasurer, W. V. C. McCormack, Allied 4 
Inc.; directors (industrial), J. J. Hartnett, Paxton and Gallag, 
Company; C. V. Nixon, Ford Motor Company; C. F. 
Orchard and Wilhelm Company; (transportation), C. W. Toney 
Nickel Plate; O. W. Malstrom, Union Pacific; E. E. Mety 
lough, Western Pacific. 










The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the Innes Ty 
Room the evening of February 23. Dr. H. W. Foght, preside; 
of Wichita University, was the speaker. Dinner was servai§ 
Out-of-town visitors in the city to attend a waterways conferen, 
called by the Wichita Chamber of Commerce were guests, 





“Past Presidents’ Night” was observed by the Indianapolj 
Traffic Club at the Columbia Club February 23. Dinner wy 
served, at which there were a few short addresses, and that wai 
followed by cards and other entertainment. 





At a meeting in the Daniels and Fisher Tea Room Februay 
10 the Traffic Club of Denver elected the following officers: 
President, A. A. Wilson, general agent, Milwaukee; first vice 
president, Guy Gardner, division freight and passenger agent 
B. & O.; second vice-president, Al Hayes, traffic manager, He. 
drie and Bolthoff; secretary-treasurer, E. F. O’Shea, traffic map. 
ager, Merchants’ Biscuit Company; directors, John O’Neill, gen. 
eral agent, D. & R. G. W.; W. F. Burr, traffic manager, D. & fF, 
Stores Company; F. E. Eastman, traffic manager, Rhodes Ranch 
Egg Company; T. R. Atchison, traffic manager, Purina Mills, 
and E. F, O’Shea. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held a luncheon at the 
Oklahoma Club February 20. W. W. Bangs was in charge of 
the entertainment. 





The ninth annual dinner of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi ® 
cago will be held at the Palmer House March 2, R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-president and general counsel, Illinois Central, will be the 
speaker. His subject will be “A Railroad Lawyer Looks at 
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nial EXPRESS FREIGHT— U. S. MAIL— REFRIGERATOR — PASSENGER SERVICES 
, PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK LOS ANGELES =§ SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND ALAMEDA “VICTORIA, B. 6. = SEATTLE 
> Druary 
flicers: 0 G 
- Schedule COMING!!—s.s. SANTA ELENA ie 
—_ WESTBOUND Fourth New Express Liner a 
r, Her. From Seattle—Victoria 
Cc Map ~ - Santa Lucia — Mar. 13 
ll, gen. From Philadelphia Santa Paula — Mar. 27 
 &F, Santa Paula — Feb. 27 From Oakland—Alameda 
Raney Santa Ana — Mar. 7 Santa Teresa — Mar. 1 
Mills & Gente fee — Mar.13 Santa Lucia — Mar. 16 
From San Francisco 
% Sa — Mar. 2 
aut the From New York lata - ane 
rge of Santa Paula — Mar. 3 - “ wi . * From Los Angeles 
Santa Ana — Mar. 9 s T ine s 
j ante « Gat Sails Philadelphia, iis = New York, Mar. 31 loa: -ane 
f Chi. & 
tcher, ALAMEDA, Howard Terminal CLEVELAND, Central United Bank Bldg. OAKLAND, Howard Terminal m“ FRANCISCO, 2 Pine St. 
e the BUFFALO, 62 Rosedale Ave., Hamburg,N.¥. LOS ANGELES, 525 West 6th Street PHILADELPHIA, Pier 40, South TILE, 1308 Fourth Ave. 
kg at CHICAGO, 230 No. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK, 10 ‘Hanover Square PITTSBURGH, Henry W. Oliver Bidg. VICTORIA, 817 Government St, 
= Ship Via the Famous “Santa” Fleet 





The Port of Stockton, Newest Pacific Coast Inland Port 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities 
to Manufacturers and Shippers 


J ( 


The Stockton $6,000,000 Deep Water 
Project was completed and opened for 
ocean going vessels on January 6th, 1933. 
The completed project includes: a channel 
with minimum depth of 26 feet to the Pacific 
Ocean 90 miles distant, 1440 feet of concrete 
wharves, 1000 feet of transit sheds, belt line 
railroad, storage warehouses, lumber storage 
space, and equipment for handling cargoes. 
10,000 acres of industrial property avail- 
able. 1,182,016 tons of cargo produced in 
. the port area will be available for shipment. 


) ( 








Write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Stockton, California 
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STARRETT 


LEHIGH 
BUILDING 


LOCATION ° The building covers two entire 
blocks, 26th to 27th Streets, | Ith to 13th Avenues. 
From the Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal 
on the street level, on up through 18 floors of light, 
airy, efficiently planned space, Starrett Lehigh 
Building offers facilities for manufacture and distri- 
bution in the center of commercial New York with 
direct access to every form of transportation. 


EFFICIENCY * Merchandise handling is simpli- 
fied. Trucks enter the building without street delay 
and are carried on |5-ton high-speed truck eleva- 
tors direct to any floor without turning, where they 
load or unload from convenient pits. Freight ele- 
vators are adjacent to platform in rail yard. 


ECONOMY ° Floor space is adaptable for manu- 
facturing purposes, display rooms and offices. 
Cantilever construction gives unobstructed natu- 
ral light on all sides. Floor areas range from 52,000 
to 124,000 square feet, the latter offering 600 feet 
of straight-line production, minimizing floor to floor 
movement and rehandling expense. Smaller units 
may be leased with all necessary changes made 
within ten days. The building 
is completely sprinklered and 
heated. Steam is furnished at 
prevailing rates. 


All-day hospital ser- 
vice. Restaurant, 
news-stand and bar- 
ber shop in the build- 
ing. Fast passenger 
elevator service. 


INVESTIGATE 
D FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


26th to 27th Streets, 11th to 13th Avenues, New York City 
D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
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Business.” Major Norman A. Imrie, of Culver Military Acadey 
speaker and humorist, will also talk. A high class prograp, 
entertainment is promised. 


The regular meeting of the Oakland Traffic Club wag hg 
at the Athens Athletic Club February 21. Speakers and thi 
subjects were as follows: J. Stitt Wilson, former mayor ¢ 
Berkeley, Calif., “Technocracy”; Prof. Max Horwinsky, for, 
dean, conservatory of music, College of Moscow, “History ay 
Origin of Music,” and M. D. McCarl, traffic manager, Por (l 
Oakland, “The Port of Oakland.” 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon meetiy 
at the New Jefferson Hotel February 27. The principal busines 
will be the submission of a report by the public relations cop, 
mittee, of which H. J. Dentzman is chairman. 


A “stag” party is announced by the Traffic Club of Minn 
apolis for February 27 in its club rooms in the Nicollet Hoty 


~ Personal Notes 


Sidney F. Andrews, assistant director general and gener 
solicitor of the Railroad Administration (a liquidating agency 
since the end of federal control of railroads in 1920), died Febr, 
ary 16. He went to the legal department of the Railroad Aj. 
ministration in 1920. He had been in the legal department oj 
the Illinois Central for many years. He was assistant general 
solicitor of that railroad when he went to Nashville, Tenn., t 
represent southeastern railroads in commerce cases. When the 
government took over the railroads he was appointed regional 
counsel for southwestern territory. 

Officers of the Propeller Club of Chicago, recently organ. 
ized, are as follows: President, Martin “‘W. Ottershagen, harbor 
engineer, City of Chicago; vice-president, Steve C. Tooker, 
Tooker Storage and Forwarding Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, Robert W. Bruce, Dollar Steamship Company; treasurer, 
Charles B. Hopper, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; 
secretary, George H. Weiss, Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Walter A. Sweet, formerly of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and the Railroad Commission of California, has 
been placed in charge of a newly opened office of the Hedger 
Transportation Company in San Francisco. 

L. R. Goulder has been appointed commercial agent, Vir 
ginian Railway, at Richmond. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Chicago South 
Shore and South Bend Railroad February 23, Laurence K. Calla 
han was elected a member of the board of directors, succeeding 
Lucius B. Andrus. Other directors were re-elected. 

Harry D. Fry has been appointed general southwestem 
agent, Seatrain Lines, with headquarters at Dallas. Dee T. 
Smirl has been appointed traveling freight agent at Dallas. The 
appointments are effective March 1. 

John M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, Committee on Public 
Relations, Eastern Railroads, will speak on “Our Transporta 
tion Needs” at commencement exercises of the Americal 
Freight Traffic Institute at the Hotel Victoria, New York, Feb 
ruary 25. The salutatory and valedictory addresses will be 
made by Mary C. Goetz and Richard M. Hogan, respectively. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the D. L. & W. 
this week, J. M. Davis, president, and the present board were 
re-elected. J. G. Enderlin, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, was elected secretary and treasurer, succeeding W. 
G. Van De Water, retired after fifty-seven years of service. 

E. C. Knox, traffic manager, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., died at his home in Akron February 15. 
He was fifty-six years old and had been traffic manager of the 
company for more than twenty-three years. C. B. Sipes has 

appointed to succeed him. 

A general traffic and rate service, including practice before 

e federal and state regulatory bodies, has been announced by 
he Traffic and Rate Service Company, with offices in Los Al 
geles and Salt Lake City. The personnel of the cOmpany it 
cludes Georgé B. Graff, H. W. Prickett, F. W. Prickett, Milton 
H. Love and Bert L. Penn. F. W. Prickett and Mr. Graff will 
make their headquarters in Los Angeles and Mr. Love and Mr. 
Penn will have headquarters at Salt Lake City. H. W. Prickett, 
as general counsel, will supervise both offices. 


DRISCOLL FOR COMMISSION 
A resolution favoring appointment H. D. Driscoll, Tulsa, 
Okla., to fill the vacancy on the Commission has been adopted 
by the El Paso (Tex.) Freight Bureau, and forwarded to Presi- 
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Here’s the Reason 
For Seattle’s Port Popularity! 


A logical reason—at that! It is simply that SEATTLE 
IS NEARER THE ORIENT THAN ANY OTHER 
UNITED STATES PORT and offers the same or 
superior port facilities for the handling of your freight. 


It will profit you to remember Seattle the next time you 
have freight consigned to the Orient. It will save days 
and perhaps weeks in shipping time. 


Write for Port of Seattle Year Book which illustrates 
facilities and gives further reasons for the phenomenal 
growth of this port. 


Write Bell Street Terminal 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


Taking Details 
Out of Shipping 


When you deal with the Orient, ship via 
American Mail Line. Leave the details of 
how the shipment will go to your Ameri- 
can Mail Line agent. He will ship it the 


shortest possible way (via SEATTLE) and 
it will arrive days, possibly weeks, sooner. 


An American Mail Line President Liner sails 

from Seattle every other Saturday; one ar- 

rives in Seattle every other Tuesday. Sched- 
ules regular as clockwork. Service augmented 
by fleet of fast cargo liners to ports of Japan, 
China and the Philippines. Depend on the 
American Mail Line. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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dent-elect Roosevelt and to Senators Sheppard and Connelly, 
Texas. In addition to those already reported, similar Tesohy 
tions have been adopted by the Fort Worth Freight Bureg 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, Texas Wholesale Fruit a 
Vegetable Dealers’ Association, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Ab 


sociation, Houston Chamber of Commerce, Texas Industri 


Traffic League, and the American Live Stock Association. Many 
banks, insurance companies, financial institutions, leaders rm 
Democratic committees, state, district and national, have alg) 
sent in recommendations of Mr. Driscoll, according to Rj 
P. Byars, traffic manager, Fort Worth Freight Bureau and Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce. 





FREE WORDS BY WIRE 


The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., in its tariff, I. C. C. 7, fileg 
with the Commission, notifies the public that it will send fre 
of charge the words “Reply via Postal Telegraph,” or thej 
equivalent if the senders of messages will but write them int 
their wire communications. The tariff is filed as a matter of 
information, there being no requirement of law commanding 
wire companies to file their rates, rules, or regulations. This 
tariff makes a change in the word counting regulations. 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS 


The Commission has announced the issuance of its annul 
report on the statistics of railways in the United States for the 
year ended December 31, 1931. It said no copies were available 
for distribution. Copies may be obtained for $1.50 each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. This is the permanently bound volume cop 
taining information heretofore shown in preliminary reports. 


MONOGRAPH ON COMMUNICATIONS 


The first of thirteen monographs pertaining to studies by 
President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends has 
been published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. This, 
the first of the books, is called Communication Agencies and 
Social Life. It deals with railroads, electric railways, automo- 
biles, highways, touring and travel, aviation, postal, telegraph, 
wireless and telephone services, newspapers and_ periodicals, 
motion pictures and radio broadcasting. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EARNINGS 


The official report of the operating revenues and operating 
expenses of the Canadian National Railways, excluding easter 
lines, for 1932 shows that the gross revenues amounted to 
$143,414,873.67, while operating expenses were $133,374,947.83. 
The net revenue was $10,039,925.84, an increase of $2,454,196.31 
over 1931. 

The receipts in 1932 were $33,858,864.33 below those of 1931, 
but operating expenses were reduced $36,313,060.64. The operat: 
ing ratio, showing the relationship of expenses to revenues, 
was 93 per cent in 1932 as compared with 95.72 per cent in 1931. 

The eastern lines, operated under the maritime freight rates 
act, had gross revenues in 1932 of $17,688,720.88, a decrease of 
$5,542,703.22 from 1931. Operating expenses were $21,833,213.14, 
a reduction of $7,791,773.82. The net revenue deficit on the east- 
al lines was $4,144,492.36, an improvement of $2,249,070.60 on 


PUBLIC UTILITY INQUIRY 


Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, has obtained approval of the House of 4 
joint resolution authorizing continuation of the study of his 
committee into public utility corporations operating in inter- 
state commerce—a study of such corporations similar to that 
made by the committee with respect to holding company con- 
trol of railroads. 


DESIGNING STRONGER WOODEN CRATES 


A series of scientific tests aimed at “reducing the nation’s 
billion-dollar annual bill for inefficient packing of merchandise 
for shipment” is described in a report issued by the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture. The report, 
by G. E. Heck, engineer, is based on research carried on at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and 
says the department is expected to be especially useful to 
shippers of furniture, radio sets, washing machines, stoves, and 
similar articles. The tests reported were made by diagonal 
compression on unloaded crates, thus giving a direct measure 
of the crates capacity to resist distortion during transit. 

The most important factor in the rigidity of a crate is its 
bracing—the number, thickness, nailing, and arrangement of 
the diagonal members, according to the Heck bulletin. Lack 
of rigidity is the chief cause of “concealed damage,” i. e., i- 
juries sustained by crated commodities that do not show until 
the crate is removed by the consignee. The new publication, 
United States Department of Agriculture Circular No. 236, 
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T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Departmental Service Commerce 
713 Mills Bldg. Specialists 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE prinerinain ay a 


COMMERCE Formerly Attorney and Examiner 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Valuation 
Experts 


COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 


Speeding Up Progress for 
Traffic Managers 


Big business institutions are on the lookout for men who can save 
them money. e training in Trafic Management equips a 
man to demonstrate unusual savinge—and as a result to advance 
rapidly in his profession. C. E. Veth, Traffic Manager of the 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, saved 
his firm $10,600 in overcharges through his newly organized traffic 
department. “My subsequent salary increase of 200 per cent,” 
writes Mr. Veth, “is due in large measure to the study and appli- 
cation of your training.” Whether you have been in ic wo 
for many years or are just entering this profitable field, you need 
LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Opportunities in Traffic Management.” 
Send for it today. It’s FREE. Address Dept. 295-T. 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, III. 


ms HORDER'S 


TRAFFIC FORMS 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT FORMS continuously checked and 
revised against latest practices, rules and regulations. ° 
I. C. C. FORMS RULED FORMS 
Rule 5 Statement Car Records Claim Records 
Special Docket Shipment and Tonnage Records 
VISIBLE CLAIM RECORD 
TARIFF FILES BILLS OF LADING 


Sample Folder of Traffic Form Line sent upon request on your letterhead. 


HORDER’S Inc. 


231 S. Jefferson Street Chicago, Illinois 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
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Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


EFFICIENT AND SATISFACTORY HANDLING 


whether it be: 


HIGH CLASS MERCHANDISE PACKAGE FREIGHT 
OR 
EXTRA HEAVY OR EXTRA LARGE PIECES 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 
Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. Les Angeles, Cal., 410 Chamber of Com- 


Chieago, Ill., 140 S. Dearborn 8t. merce = 
Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 


Detroit, Mich., 544 Book Building, Wash- 

ington Blvd. and Grand River Portland, Ore., 917 Board of Trade Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Franolsoo, Cal., 215 Market Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. Matson Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Regular Piers 































Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles Harbor—Berth 145 Wilmington 
Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
Portland, Ore.—No. {| Oceanle Terminal 


San Francisco—Pler No. 48-B 
Seattle—Atiantle Dock Terminal 


Atlantic Coast 
Baltimore—Pler 7, Port Covington, 
Western Md. Ry. 


Philadelphia—Pler 27-N, Reading Co. 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 







Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























WHAT TO EXPECT . . . when 
you route via “NorTH WESTERN" 


Over 10,000 Miles of 
Perfectly Equipped 
Railway in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 
So. Dakota, No. Dakota 
Wyoming 


Br 


CHICAGO & NortTH WESTERN Ry. 


An alert and efficient freight per- 
sonnel that has back of it up-to- 
date equipment and all the modern 
facilities for rendering a fast, de- 
pendable shipping service ...a 
combination that is ideally suited 
to the exacting requirements of 
present day business. 















For full information ask any 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Representative 
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‘Design Factors Affecting the Strength and Rigidity of Wooden 
Crates,” is illustrated with photographs and diagrams to show 
the relative rigidity of almost every practicable arrangement 
of bracing, nailing, and corners. The circular may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., for 5 cents a copy. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


17000, part 2—Western Trunk Line Class Rates (further hearing) 
was assigned for Feb. 24 at Minneapolis before Examiners Koebel and 
Paulson. 

Argument in No. 24914 (and Sub. 1), Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., assigned for February 24, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in |. & S. 3856, Lake Erie & Ft Wayne Switching at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., assigned for February 25, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., before 
Examiner Disque, was canceled and reassigned for February 25, at 
Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Disque. ‘ 

Hearing in |. and S. 3848, horses, Chicago and East St. Louis to 
Cc. F. A. points, which was set for February 20, at Chicago, before 
Examiner Disque, was cancelled. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


Simplified practice recommendation R146-33 covering corru- 
gated and solid fibre boxes for canned fruits and vegetables 
has been accorded the required degree of acceptance by the 
industry, and is to be considered effective as of January 1, 
1933, according to an announcement by the division of simpli- 
fied practices of the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce. 

This recommendation, which was formulated and developed 
by the industry, provides a simplified list of 41 different sizes 
of corrugated and solid fibre boxes. The sizes of these shipping 
boxes are based on standard units of pack for the 27 simplified 
sizes of fruit and vegetable cans as approved by a general con- 
ference of the industry on January 20, 1931. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


February 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
* 25123—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
* 25449 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—St. Joseph Stockyards Co. vs. A. & 
S. Ry. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
February 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Warren: 
Valuation No. 1145—In re valuation of Steelton & Highspire R. R. 


February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

24995 (and Sub. 1)—Fairchild Clay Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 

25002 (and Sub. 1)—St. Paul Livestock Exchange vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. BR. R. et al. 

25144—Dimmitt Coal & Grain vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 

aes” ag | 27—Atlantic City, N. J.—Public Utility Commissioners of 

|. oar 

Finance No. 9757—Joint Application of Pa. R. R. and Reading Co 
for authority to guarantee jointly and severally certain obli- 
gations under the lease of the West Jersey & Seashore R. R. 
dated June 30, 1930. 

Finance No. 9756—Application Pa. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Atlantic City R. R. by purchase of capital stock. 

Finance No. 9758—Joint Application A. C. R. R., Windwood & 
Delaware Bay Short Line R. R., and West Jersey & Seashore 
R. R. Co. for authority to construct certain connecting tracks 
and to operate under trackage rights over certain industrial tracks 
in Camden, Atlantic, Gloucester and Cape May Counties, N. J. 

Finance No. 9759—Joint Application West Jersey & Seashore R. R., 
Pa. R. R., lessee, and Atlantic City R. R., for permission to 
abandon those parts of West Jersey & Seashore R. R. extending 
from a point 2.5 miles east of Woodbine Junction to Cape May; 
between Wildwood Junction and Wildwood; between Sea Isle 
Junction and Sea Isle City; between 51st St., Ocean City, and 
end of line in Ocean City; and between Sea Isle City and Stone 
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lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed. 
Tunnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 
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Harbor, all in Cape May County, N. J. 

Finance No. 9760—Application of Atlantic City R. R. for autho 
to acquire control of railroad of West Jersey & Seashore R } 
by assignment of lease. 

Finance No. 9761—Application Atlantic City R. R. for permigg, 
to abandon certain portions of its railroad in Camden, Atlani 
and Gloucster Counties, N. J. 

Finance No. 9762—Application Atlantic City R. R. for Dermissig 
to operate under trackage rights over certain tracks of 
United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co. in the city of Camdey 

eA 

February 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

|. & S. 3847—Coal Interstate R. R. mines to Lambert Point, Va, 


February 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24425—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24739—Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Assn. of Iowa et al. vs. A. 74 

S. F. Ry. et al. 
25075 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Adel Oil Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. eta 
24786—-Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

a D. C.—Director of Traffic Pitt and Exan. 

ner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14939. 
March 1—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiners Koebel and Paulson: 
* 17000—part 2—Western Trunk Line Class Rates. (further hearing), 


March 1 and 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3814—Sugar from Gulf and South Atlantic points. 
l. & S. 3829—Sugar from Eastern points to Central territory. 
|. & S. 3837—Sugar, New Orleans to Ark., Mo. and Okla. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14080—Sugar. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14816—Reduced rates on sugar t 
Illinois territory (with I. & S. 3814 and 3829). 

March 2—Chicago, Ill.—Illinois Commerce Commission: 

* Finance No. 9651 and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.—In the matter of the appli. 
cation of Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. for authority to issue 
bonds, and the applications of C. & E. I. Ry., C. & E. R. R, 
C.1&L. R. R., GT. W. R. R., and Wab. Ry. and its receivers, 
Walter S. Franklin and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., for authority to 
assume obligation and liability, as lessees, in respect of the 
proposed bonds. 


March 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S$. 3838-—-A ting Express Shipments. 


Mo.—Examiners Koebel and Paulson: 




















New London, Ia., et al. vs. Alton & 
olation Sdcetions 1 and 3, bituminous coal, points in 
., Pa., Tern., Va. and W. Va., to points in Ia. Mis. 
r crossings preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

Richmond, Va., et al. 


Ill, Ind., K 
sissippi Ri 
No. 25775. Anderson-English Coal Co., 
vs. A. C, L. et al. ' , 

Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous coal, W. Va. and 
Va. origins to Richmond, Va. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 25776. Herbert I. Bland, Richmond, Va., et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous coal, points in 
W. Va. to Richmond, Va. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 25777. J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., vs. L. V. 
et al. 

Rates in violation Sections 1 and 3, liquefied chloride, Wyandotte, 
Mich., to Phillipsburg, N. J., as compared with lower bases and 
rates in territories other than official territory participated in by 
defendants. Asks reparation. 

No. 25778. Penn Anthracite Mining Co., Scranton, Pa., vs. C. R. R. 
of N. J. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, anthracite coal, Scranton, 
Pa., territory, to interstate destinations, as compared with rates 
accorded competitors located on lines of the D. L. & W. and 
C. of N. J. and on lines of other carriers which originate anthra- 
cite coal. Asks cease and desist order and rates. 

No. 25779. W. A. Potts, Newman, Ga., vs. C. of Ga. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, mules, Ft. Worth, Tex., to 
Newnan, Ga. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 25780. E. E. Blanton, Opelika, Ala., vs. I. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, mules, Ft. Worth and N. Ft. 
Worth, Tex., to Opelika, Ala. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 25781. J. B. Mellor et al., O’Neill, Neb., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, gasoline distillate, kerosene and _ lubri- 
cating oils, Coffeyville and Eldorado, Kan., and Allen and Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to O’Neill, Neb. Ask reparation. 

No. 25782. J. G. Staton, Williamston, N. C., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, sweet pota- 
toes, Williamston, N. C., to Chicago, Ill. Asks reparation. 

No. 25783. Holm Commission Co. et al., S. San Francisco, Calif., vs. 


S. P. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, sheep, points in Calif., Nev. and Ore. to 
San Francisco and S. San Francisco, Calif. Ask cease and desist 
order and reparation. 
No. 25784. The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., vs. B. & O. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, wooden lasts, Wallabout 
—— Brooklyn, N. Y., to Portsmouth, O. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 
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QPorman 





From—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 







THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 







































